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From Colbarn’s New Monthly. 
THE SNOW STORM. 
BY THE HONORABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 

About the close of the year 153— I quitted Tabreez, the chief town 
of Azertijan, a province of Persia, with the intention of to 
Ooreomia, a distance of above a hundred and fifty miles. Although the 
winter had set in for some time, the plain of Tabreez was only very par- 
ially covered with snow—a very uncommon occurrence for that season 
of the year, as in general, from the commencement vf November until 
the April following, the snow lies in those parts to the depth of several 
feet, save where the trampling of caravans may have made a beaten 
track. 


however, that I commenced my journey the plain was 
free from any such incumbrance, excepting where the various 
gave the vast expanse the appearance of being 


i s. 

I had left Tabreez about half-past one o'clock in the afternoon, hav- 
ing sent on my e early in the morning towards a small village, 
twenty-five miles distant, where it was my intention to the 
The weather was beautiful, although cold, and 1 was in hopes of ar- 
oe ees ae about three hours, as [ rode upon a 
small but excellent white Arab horse, and was accompanied by two Per- 
sians, nearly equally well mounted with myself, and being incumbered 
with very little baggagy—for instance, some provisions and the mouth- 
bags of the horses, containing their provender—we were enabled to pro- 
ceed at a very rapid pace. . 

Gaily we galloped along; Tabreez had faded from our view, when the 
sun set, and I made the calculation that I was about nine — 
our journey’s end, when I overtook some baggage-mules, whic 8- 
pel cer yon, my own ; they were standing still, some of them unlouded, 
while their drivers were quietly sitting at the roadside, eating and 
smoking. As may be imagined, I was exceedingly vexed and p- 
pointed at finding them so fur from the end of the stage, as they had 
started at an hour sufficiently early to have ensured their arrival long 
before. i, in consequence, rated the muleteers very severely for their 
neglect and indolence in having delayed and tarried until so near night- 
fall, when they knew how anxious I been that on my arriving at the 
end of the stage I should find every thing prepared for me. They re- 
turned for answer that two mules, which they had considered in good 
condition, had knocked up on the road, aud that in consequence they 
had been compelled to halt and rest several times. Knowing that this 
was merely an excuse for the purpose of concealing their having lin- 
gered in Tabreez after they quitted me in the morning, I red 
them to load and proceed immediately, and remained with them until I 
had seen my commands carried into execution. Some time, however, 
was necessarily consumed, before all was ready for @ start, and it was 

very dusk. As soon, therefore, as the mules were again in 
motion, I told the muleteers to follow as quickly as possible, and gallop- 
ed forward. 

I had not gone above two miles, when the sky, which had hitherto 
been clear, became suddenly overcast, and a heavy fall of snow com- 
menced, which made me the more anxious to arrive at the village be- 
fore the track should be lost, through the darkness and falling snow, and 
[ pushed on at very near the top of my horse’s speed, I was, however, 
most unwillingly soon obliged to slacken my pace, in consequence of the 
impoasibility of otherwise perceiving through the darkness the footmarks 
which pointed out the road. 


ap e ly 8, ski the air. Stii}, not- 
persreipe » aw RCT under which I was laboring, I re i 
spirits, as I knew our halting-place was not far distant, and 

hopes that we might manage to keep the road; but, a'as! how vain 
those hopes; for we had in this manner before one 
was slightly in advance of sie; eislelenad, “ By Ali, 


‘ 
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keep turning my lantern round as a beacon, to show 


they were to unite. Those who proceeded on this 
to raise occasional shouts in order to give notice 

might be near, and should any one hear our 
of any dogs, he was to make a signal of suc 
isto] into the air: when also the light of 
ade from their sight, they were to return, and all being 
gated, we were to distance, and 
same manner. This plan was immediately 

myself remained stationary, while the others pr in differen 
rections. In this manner above half an hour passed; several 
had separated and rejoined each other, when at a time when the party 
were dispersed, something startled my horse, which gave a vivlent plunge, 
and putting its foot into a hole fell right over. On jumping to my feet, 
{found that fw ened bold of my Intern, bu he fame bad bes 
extinguished snow, into which it fallen. Having told m 
female jon not to be | T peantedel seeipeee, ond One 
attempted to light the lantern, but all my endeavors proved fruitless, 
as the wick had been so thoroughly wetted, that having nearly exkaust- 
ed my lucifers, 1 found it impossible to make a light. For there- 
fore that the reconnoitering party should stray from me, I drew 
and pulled the trigger, when to my annoyance both barrels mi 

the snow having completely po he into them; my other had 
fallen into the snow, and all the search J could make was 
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tark struck upon our ear. I had by this time put another wick into and | 
lighted my lantern, and cleaned out my pistol, which I kept eontinually | 
firing, in hopes of the being heard. 
At length when I given up all expectation of finding shelter, I 
fancied that I could perceive that we were no longer proceeding along 
level ground, but were gradually ascending. In a short time I became 
assured that this was no fancy, but the truth; and consequently was a- 
ware that we were on one of the boundaries of the valley, and at the 
foot of some hills. This greatly reassured me, as I knew that the 
mountains in those parts abounded in caves, one ef which could I disco- 


ver, large enough to hold us, I knew we should be in temporary safety. | 


To be brief, my search proved successful, and by the light of my lantern 
I found a hollow in a rock, and having dismounted, 1 gave my horse’s 
bridie to my companion to hold, and entered. 

It was a somewhat spacious cavern,’and having cast a light, I observ- 
ed signs of its having been tenanted before, as were marks of the 


feet of sheep and some wood ashes. This being exactly the sort of | 


place I wanted, I returned to the entrance, and having Jed in the horses, 
assisted the Armenian to dismount. In as short a time as possible, I 
had collected all the dried weeds and furze that I could find and 
lighted a fire. I next proceeded to build up a temporary wall of snow 
before the entrance, the reason of which precaution was, that { feared 
the scent of the horses might cause the approach of wolves, which are 
very abundant among the mountains of Persia. Having finished this 
semewhat laborious task, which took up some time, the more because of | 
the want of proper implements, [ proceeded to loosen the girths of the 
saddles and look after the horses. 

That belonging to the Armenian woman was a very wretched animal, 
and it surprised me how it had not broken down on the road. As I 
had only corn enough for two days for my own horse, and but a small 
portion of chopped straw, I felt inclined to lead out the other animal 
and turn it adrift, in order that my provender might last; as, however, 
this would have been the very way to bring to the spot any wolves that | 
might be roving about, I determined to allow the animal to remain, giv- 
ing it at the same time only half the allowance of my own, whose 
#cength I felt it was more important to keep up. 

I: may be questioned what was my companivn doing all this time, and 
what sort of a looking personage she might be. While I was busied in 
making the wall and tending the horses, she had remained passively 
standing near the fire, a very model of patience and submission. From 
the few words that I had heard her speak, I had observed that her Yoice 
was very soft and gentle; but whether she was young or old, I knew not. 
l accordingly now seated myself, and having directed her to do the same, 
told her to unveil. 

This she did at once, when, to my surprise, a most beautiful face ap- 
peared, more lovely indeed than any I had seen during a lengthened 
stay in the East. She was about fifteen; and although she was evident- 


ly in a state of great agitation, and very much frightened, stili her beauty 
shone forth resplendently. 
In answer to my questions, she informed me she was from Ispahan, 


and in company with her father and brother, was on her way to some 
town in Azerbijon—what the name was she could not tell. Her compa- 
nions and herself had left Tabreez that morning,and had been separated 
from their baggage in the storm, and had lost their way when we came 
uponthem, She seemed very anxious about her fsther and brother, but 
I succeeded in calming her apprehensions as to their safety, by telling her 
that most likely they had found shelter for the night. 

Having made a very tolerable supper, and partaken of some tea | 
which I carried with me, being quite overpowered with fatigue, we 
wrapped up ourselves in our warm cloaks, and soon fell fast asleep. 

{ had not, however, been Jong in a state of reyo3e when I was awak- 
eved by a dreadful noise, and springing up, perceived that the sounds 
came from outside the cavern, and having proceeded to the entrance, I 
looked over the wall, and by the light of my lantern, beheld some wolves 
flitting about. 

It was evident that they had been drawn to the spot by the scent of 
the horses, and had only been prevented from entering by the height of the | 
barrier that had been made. One of these dreadful animals having come 
close up to me, I levelled my pistol at it and fired, when it rolled over, 
and then rising, flited away. I continued to fire my pistol as quickly as 
I could load it for the next five minutes, in order to scare away any that 
might remain near, and then retired again to my corner. I, however, 
was continually awakened by their howling, and was aften in apprehen- 
sion that they might leap the barrierand enter, and it was not until near 
morning that the howling ceased, and I was enabled to obtain undisturb- | 
ed repose. 

At nine o’clock I awoke again and looked out, when I perceived that 
it would be impossible to attempt for the present to leave the spot where | 
we had taken up our quarters, as the snow was still falling heavily, and 
nothing was visible at any distance. 

A very tolerable breakfast being made, thanks to the tea I possessed, 
I determined to reconnoiter the adjacent country, and telling the Arme- 
nian girl that I would not be leng absent, I left be cavern, and creeping 
through the snow, made a search around, bat found nothing worthy of 
notice, except two small stunted trees growing near, which I soon cut up 
for firewood, and brought back to the cave. This supply was most use- 
ful, as I was enabled to make up an excellent fire, and having seated 
myself by it, determined (as a Persian would have done,) to seat myself 
upon the carpet of expectation, and smoke the pipe of patience. 


| nearest of which ap 


| he had found at an adjacent village. 


| it was with much difficulty I could at all assuage her fears. 
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me, for by this time she had become much reassured, and had also begun 
to look up to me as a protector. With her pretty prattle I amused my- 
self the whole day, questioning her concerning her family and history.— 
In the course of the answers which I received, I found that her name 
was Nargees; that ber father having quarrelled with his patriarch, had 
left Ispahan, and intended settling in Azerbijan, where she had heard 
him say he had some relations; but of the name of the town whither he 
was going, she was totally ignorant, -as also of almost every thing except- 
ing household affairs. She was evidently of a very docile and sweet dis. 
ition, and had she been well educated in a European country, would 
ve cast a shade over many of even the handsomest of her sex. I cer- 
tainly never before, and never since, saw such a perfectly beautiful crea- 
ture, with such eyes, and features, and as for her complexion—a painter 
might have sat for years at his easel without being able to give the slight- 
est idea of it. 
Before nightfall, to my great jey, the snow ceased, and the atmos- 
phere y vec 9 aud on looking out, I could Pee es several vi , the 
to be about two fursuks, or eight miles t. 
I was the more glad of this as my provisions were running very low, and 
a very scanty quantity of corn remained, although I t.ad given but a small 
allowance to our horses. In consequence of the favorable change in the 
weather, I determined to start at daybreak, and in the direction 
of the nearest village, which I trusted to be able to reach in safety, not- 
withstanding the depth of the snow. 
A second night came on, and with it the howling of the wolves, which 
at ene time was so terrific, that I began to fear that we should have an 
irruption of the dreadful animals inte ourcavern. The young Armenian 


| girl was dreadfully frightened, and clung to me like a drowing wretch to 


a plank, and it was with much difficulty that I could at all reassure her. 


| Indeed, had it not been for the fire which I kept up, I do not believe the 
| snow would have proved.a sufficient barrier to their entrance. Day, 
| however, began to break, and with the appearance of the dawn, disap- 


peared the wolves. 
I now prepared to start, and having knocked down the barrier of snow, 
led out the horses, when it became evident to me that the yabuo (hack) 


| belonging to the Armenian girl, would never be able to perform the dis- 
| tance required, and that instead of being a help to us, it would only prove 


an incumbrance. I decided therefore on leaving it behind, and mounting 
the girl on my Arab, proceeded myself on foot, leading the animal by the 
bridle. The snow was exceedingly deep, and our progress very slow ; 
besides which, the horse’s feet sunk so very much, and often remained so 
fastened, that at one time I was afraid of being obliged to leave him be- 


| hind; indeed, such would have been the case had I not thought of spread- 


ing the cloaks like carpets on the surface of tho snow, and making the 
animal pass ever them, thus affording surer footing. The spreading and 


replacing the cloaks however, together with the fatigue attending on the 


exertions necessary to our progress, was nearly too much for me, and I 
was often compelled to lie down and rest. 

The difficulty of the undertaking may be conceived, as although we 
started at daybreak, and the distance to be performed was not more than 
eight miles, the sun had set before we entered the village. Enter, how- 
ever, we did at last, and soon procured a ledging in one of the best 
houses (and bad was the best) in the village. 

On inquiry, I found that we had wandered some distance from the 
right road to Ooroomia, and also that no tidings were forthcoming of 
either my servants, or the Armenian’s corhpanions. I accordingly gave 


| directions for mento be sent te every village near for the purpose of ma- 


king inquiries. I must here observe, that the language of the inhabit- 
ants of Azerbijan and the North of Persia, is Turkish, not Persian ; and 
as the Armenian girl was a native of Ispahan, she could only converse in 
the latter language, I was therefore obliged to act as her interpreter. It 
was evident the people of the place considesed her as my wife, and I did 


| not at the time attempt to undeceive them, as I thought it would secure 


her more respect, as the Mahometan population of Persia have a great 
contempt for Armenians. 
We remained all night and a great part of the next day at the village 


| without any tidings arriving, when a peasant of the place who had been 


out on the search returned, accompanied by one of my servants, whom 
The man seemed overjoyed at find- 
ing me alive and safe, as he informed me he had had very little hopes of 
ever seeing me again. He knew nothing of the rest of the party since 


| we had been separated, excepting as regards my baggage, which he had 


heard was safe at another village, whither the Muleteer had proceeded 


| immediately on the coming on of the snow storm. 


I informed the poor Armenian girl of what 1 had heard; she seemed 
very much agitated concerning the safety of her father and brother, and 
I told her 
that if the worst should occur, and her relations be lost, she should re- 
turn with me to Tabreez, and remain there until I could find out whe- 


| ther she had any friends or relations at Ispahan. 


After having remained four days at this place, the snow having 
melted a good deal, news arrived of several bodies having been disco- 


| vered in several directions, in consequence of whieh I rode out to view 
| them. 


One of them proved to be the corpse of one of my Persian servants, 


_ another that of a young Armenian man, which latter I felt no doubt 


was that of the girl's brother ; the other bodies were unknown to me, 
and were evidently those of Mahometans. They had all been frozen 
to death. I directed the bodies of my servant and the Armenian to 


The companienship of my beautiful Armenian was a great solace to | be carried to the village at which I was staying, in order that the 
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latter might be identified by his sister. On entering the village I 
pacer father of the girl had just arrived. He had, fortanately for 
himself, found shelter in a cave similar to the one which had been 
tenanted by his daughter and myself, and on the snow melting had 
descended into the valley, and had gone from village to village in search 
of his children. He immediately identified the body*of his son, and I 
never beheld before such grief manifested by je Bars He tore his 
beard and rent his clothes, and for some time sed to receive any 
consolation. I at length managed to make him listen to me, and in- 
formed him of the safety of his daughter, to whom I conducted him. 
The meeting between the two was most touching, and were I to be aught 
availed by a thousandth part of the blessings the old man heaped upon 
my head on learning how I had preserved the life of his daughter, I 
should certainly become one of the most fortunate men in the world. He 
prayed to heaven that I might overflow with wealth, that my head might 

exalted, that my happiness should be perfect, and that I might live 
on to a green old age,—such was his expression. 

peers Lay wine the girl to her father I bade them adieu, and not hav- 
ing sufficient time remaining to proceed to Ooroomia, I changed my inten- 
tion of going thither, and returned forthwith to Tabreez. ~~ 

EE 


OUR MESS. 
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JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE BAR DINNER. 

At nine o'clock the jury retired, and a little afterwards the front draw- 
ing room of the head inn was becoming every moment more crowded, 
as the door opened to admit the several members of the bar, invited te 
partake of Mrs. Rooney’s hospitalities. Mrs. Rooney’s, I say; for the 
etiquette of the circuit forbidding the attorney to entertain the dignitaries 
of the craft, Paul was only present at his own table on sufferance, and 
sought out the least obtrusive place he could find, among the juniors and 
side-dishes. 

No one who could have seen the gay, laughing, merry mob of shrewd, 
cunning-leoking men, that chatted away thtre, would have imagined them, 
a few minutes previously, engaged in a question where the lives of four 
of their fellow-men, hung in the balance, and where, at the very moment, 
the deliberation was continued that should, perhaps, sentence them to 
death upon the scaffold. 

The instincts of a profession are narrow and humiliating things to wit- 
ness. The surgeon who sees but in the suffering agony of his patient, 
the occasional displacement of certain anatomical details, is little better 
than a savage; the lawy«r who watches the passions of hope, and fear, 
distrust, dread, and suspicion, only to take advantage of them in his case, 
is far worse than one. I confess, on looking at these men, I could never 
divest myself of the impression, that the hired and paid-for passion of the 
advocate ; the subtlety that is engaged special ; the wit that is briefed; 
the impetuous rush of indignant eloquence that is bottled up from town to 
town in circuit, and, like soda-water, grows weaker at every corking— 
make but a poor ensemble of qualities for the class who, par excellence 
stand at the head of professional life. 

One there was, indeed, whose haggard eye and blanched cheek showed 
no semblance of forgetting the scene in which so lately he bad been an 
actor. This was the lawyer who had defended the prisoners. He sat 
in a window, resting his head upon his hand—fatigue, exhaustion, but 
more than all, intense feeling, portrayed in every lineament of his pale 
face. 

“Ah,” said the gay, jovial-looking attorney-general, slapping him 
familiarly on the shoulder—“ ah, my dear fellow; not tired, the 
The court was tremendously hot; but come, rally a bit: we shall want 
you. Bennet and O'Grady have disappointed us, it seems; but you are 
a host im yourself.” 

“« Maybe so,” replied the other faintly, and scarce lifting his eyes; “ but 
you can’t depend on my elevation.” 

The ease and readiness of the reply, as well as the tones of the voice, 
struck me, and I perceived that it was no other than the prior of the 
Monks of the Screw who had spoken. Mrs. Rooney made her appear- 
ance at the moment, and my attention was soon taken away by the an- 
nouncement of dinner. 

One of the judges arrived in time to ofr his arm, and I could not help 
feeling amused at the mock-solemnity of the procession, as we moved 
along. The judge, I may observe, was a young man, lately promoted, 
and one whose bright eye and bold dashing expression bore many more 
traces of the outer bar, than it smacked of the dull gravity of the bench. 
He took the end of the table beside Mrs. Paul, and the others soon seat- 
ed themselves promiscuously along the table. 


There is a species of gladiatorial exhibition in lawyers’ society that is | 


certainly very amusi:g. No one speaks without the fore-knowledge that 
he is to be caught ur, punned on, or ridiculed, as the case may be. The 
whole conversation is, therefore, a hail-storm of short stories, “quips, and 
retorts, intermingled with details of successful bar stratagems, and prac- 
tical jokes played off upon juries. With less restraint than at a military 
mess, there is a strong professional feeling of deference for the seniors, 
and much more tact and knowledge of the world to unite them. While 
hus the whole conversatiou ran on topics of the circuit, Iwas amazed at 


Mrs. Rooney’s perfect intimacy with all the niceties of a law joke, or the 
fun of a rad aed story. She knew the chief peculiarities of the several 
persons all to, and laughed loud and long at the good things she lis- 
tened to. The judge alone, above all others, had the lady’s ear. His 
bold but handsome features—his rich commanding voice, nothing the 
worse that it was mellowed by a little brogue—his graceful action and 
manly presence—stamped him as one well suited to be successful where- 
ever looks, ready tact, and consummate conversational powers have 
a field for their display. His stories were few, but always t and 
well told; and frequently the last joke at table was ca him, when 
no one else could have ventured to try it-—while the rich roll of his laugh 
was & guarantee for mirth that never failed. 
It was when my attention was drawn off by Mrs. Rooney, to some 
our former intimacy, that a vy burst of laughing, 

from the end of the table, told that something unusually absurd was being 


“ Yes, sit,” said a shrewd-looking, thin old fellow, in s les, “‘ we 
capitulated, on condition of leaving the garrison with all the honours of 


war; and, faith, the sheriff was m9 bak pe ie = 

“ Bob Mahen is certainly a bold , and never pushed, what- 
~——e may do with him.” 

# “said L: “ what of him?” 

“ Keatley has just been telling how he held out the jail of Ennis for 
four weeks against the Sheriff. jailor was an old tenant of his, and 
readily came into his plans. They were victualled for a long siege, and, 
as the place was strong, they had nothing to fear. Ne hon) egy 
was summoned to surrender, they put a charge of No. 4, into sub- 
sheriff, that made him move to the rear; and as the were all 
coming from the assizes, they were obliged to let him have his own terms, 
if he’d only consent to come out, so they gave him twelve hours’ law, and 
a clear run for it; and he’s away.” 

This was indeed a very quick realization of Father Tom's iction, 
and J joined in the mirth the story elicited—not the less ily, that I 
was well acquainted with the principal actor in it. 

While the laughter still continued, the door opened, and a young bar- 
rister stole into the room, and whispered a few words into the ear of the 
counsel for the prisoners. He leaned back in his chair, and pushed his 
wine-glass hurriedly before him. 

“What! Collinson,” cried the attorney-general, ‘‘ have they agreed ?” 

“Yes, sir—a verdict of guilty.” 

“ Of course; the evidence was too home for a doubt,” said he, filling 
his glass frem the decanter. 

A sharp glance from the dark eye of the opposite counsel was the only 
reply, as he rose and left the room. 

“Our friend has taken a more than common interest in this case,” was 
the cool observation of the last speaker; ‘‘ but there was no getting over 
Hanlon’s testimony.” Here he entered into some detail of the trial, 
while the buz and confusion of voices became greater than ever. I took 
this opportunity of makirg my escape, and joined Mrs. Rooney, who a 
short time before had retired to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Paul had contrived, even in the short space since her arrival, to 
have converted the drawing-room into a semblance of something like an 
apartment ina private house—books, prints, and flowers, dr aga | dis- 
posed, as well as an open piano-forte, giving it an air of comfort pro- 
priety far different from its ordinary seeming. «She was practising 
Moore's newly-published song of, “Fly from this world, dear Bessy, 
with me,”’ as I entered. 

“Pray, continue, my dear Mrs. Rooney,” said I: “T will take it as 
the greatest possible favor of 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Paul, throwing up her eyes in the most languishing 
ecstasy——“ ah! you have soul, I know you have.” 

Protesting that I had strong reasons to believe so, I renewed my en- 
treaty. 

“Yes,” said she, musing, and in a Siddons’ tone of soliloquy—“ yes, 
the poet is right— 

‘Music hath charms to smooth the savage beast.’ 
But I really can’t sing the melodies—they are too much forme. The 
allusion to former times, when King O'Toole and the rest of the royal 
family Ah! you are aware, I believe, that family reasons——” 

Here she pressed her embroidered handkerchief to her eyes with one 
hand, while she pressed mine convulsively with the other. 

“Yes, yes,” said I, hurriedly, while a strong temptation to laugh out- 
right seized me. ‘I have heard that your descent 

“Yes, my dear; if it wasn’t for the Danes, and the cruel battle of the 
Boyne, there’s no saying where I might not be seated now.” 

She leaned on the piano as she spoke, and seemed overpowered with 
sorrow. At this instant the door opened, and the judge made his ap- 
pearance. 

‘« A thousand pardons for the indiscretion,” said he, stepping back as 











| he saw me sitting with the lady’s hand in mine. I sprang up, confused 


and ashamed ; and, rushing past him, hurried down stairs. 

I knew how soon my adventure, for such it would grow into, would be 
the standing jest of the bar mess; and not feelir.g disposed to be pre 
sent at their mirth, I ordered a chaise, and, before half an hour elapsed, 
was on my road to Dublin. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


. THE RETURN. ; 
We never experience to the full how far sorrow has made its inroad 
upon us, until we come back, after absence, to the places where we have | 
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once been happy, and find them lone and tenantless. While we recog- 
nise each old familiar object, we see no longer those who gave them all 
their value in our eyes—every inanimate thing about speaks to our | 
senses, but where are they who were wont to speak to ourhearts? The | 
solitary chamber is then, indeed, but the body of all our pleasure, from 
which the soul has departed forever. These feelings were mine as I 
— the old, well-worn stairs, and entered my quarters in the castle. 
o more | heard the merry laugh of my friend O'Grady, wor his quick 
step upon the stair. 


grenadier, who marched backwards and forwards beside the flag-staff, in 
the centre of the open space. No cavalcade of joyous riders—no pranc- 
ing horses, led about by grooms—no showy and splendid equipages; all 
was still, sad, and neglected-looking. The dust whirled about in circling 
eddie& as the cold wind of an autumnal day mvaned through the arched 
passages and gloomy corridors of the old building. A care-worn official, 
or some slatternly inferior of the household would perhaps pass, from 
time to time, but except such as these, nothing stirred. 


The closed shutters and drawn-down blinds showed that the viceroy | 


was absent, and [ found myself the only occupant of the building. 

It requires the critical eye of the observant resident pf great cities, to 
mark the changes which season and fashion effect in their appearance. 
To one unaccustomed to their phases it seems strange to hear, “ How 
empty the town is—how very few people are in London !”—while the 
heavy tide of population pours incessantly around him, and his ear is | 
deafened with the ceaseless rol] of equipage. But in such a city as | 
Dublin, the alteration is manifest to the least remarking. But little fre- 
quented by the country gentry, and never except for a few months when 
the court is there—still less visited by foreigners—deserted by profes- 
sional classes, at least such of them as are independent enough to absent 
themselves, the street: are actually empty. The occupations of trade, 
the bustle of commerce, that through every season continue their onwar¢ 
course in the great trading cities, such as Liverpool, Hamburgh, Frank- 
fort, and Bordeaux, scarce exist here; and save that the tattered gar- | 
ments of mendicancy, and the craving cries of hunger are ever before you, 


you might fall into a drowsy revery as you walked, and dream yourself | 


in Palmyra. 


I had strolled about for above an hour, in the moody frame of “mind | 
my own reflections and the surrounding objects were well calculated to | 
suggest, when, meeting by accident a subaltern with whom I was slight- | 


ly acquainted, I heard that the court had that morning left the Lodge in 
che park, for Kilkenny, whece the theatricals of that pleasant city were 
going forward, a few members of the household alone remaining, who 
were to follow in a day or two. 

Fas some days previous, I had made up my mind not to remain in 
Ireland. Every tie that bound me to the country was broken. I had 
no heart to set about forming new friendships, while the wounds of for- 


mer ones were still fresh and bleeding; and I longed for change of | unusual degree of interest for me; and throwing myself back into my 


scene and active occupation, that I might have no time to reflect or look 
back. 

Resolving to tender my resignation on the duke’s staf without any 
further loss of time, I set out at once for the park. 

I arrived there in the very nick of time: the carriages were at the 
entrance, waiting for the private secretary of his grace, and two of the 
aides-de-camp, who wete eating a hurried luncheon before starting. One 
of the aides-de-camp I knew but slightly, the other was a perfect stran- 
ger to me; but Moreton was an intimate acquaintance. He jumped up 
from his chair as my name was announced, and a deep blush covered his 
face as he advanced to meet me:— 

“My dear Hinton, how unfortunate ! 
day? It’s too late now.” 

** Too late for what? I don’t comprehend you.” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” said he, drawing his arm within mine, and 
leading me towards a window, as he dropped his yoice to a whisper, 
“I believe you heard from me, that his grace was provoked at your 
continued absence, and expected at least that you would have written, | 
to ask an extension of your leave. I don’t know how it was, but it 
seemed to me that the duchess came back from England with some 
crotchet in her head, about something she heard in London. 
case, they ordered me to write.” 

““ Well, well,” said I, impatiently; “1 guess it all. 
dismissal. Isn’t that the whole of it?”’ 

He nodded twice without speaking. 

“It enly anticipates my own wishes,” said I, coolly; “as this note 
may satisfy you.” I placed the letter [ had written for the purpose of 
my resignation in his hand, and continued :—“I am quite convinced in 


Why weren’t you here yester- 


In any 


my absence. No, no; the thing lies deeper. At any other time, I 
should certainly have wished to trace this matter to its source; now, 
however, chiming as it does with my own plans, and caring little how 
fortune intends to treat me, I'll submit in silence.’’ 

“ And take no notice of the affair further?” 

“Such is my determination,” said I, resolutely. 


lady had reached the duchess, when in London; some girl that it was 
purpose to the west of Ireland. There, there; don’t take the matter u 


that way, for hsaven’s sake. My dear fellow, hear me out” But IL 
could hear no more: the rushing blood that crowded on my brain stun- 


The life, the stir, the bustle of the place itself | 
seemed to have fled; the court only echoed to the measured tread of the | 


| piece of tea-table gossip, depend on it. 


' female delicacy and refinement ? 


I have got my | 
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ned and stupified me, and it took several minutes before I became euf}- 
ciently collected to ask him to go en. 

“T heard the thing so confusedly,” said he, “that I cannot attempt 
anything like connection in relating it. But the story goes, that your 


| duel in Loughrea did not originate about the steeple-chase, at all, but 


in a quarrel about this girl, with her brother, or her cousin, who, having 
discovered your intentions regarding her, you deemed proper to get rid 
of, as a preliminary. No one buta fool could credit such a thing.” 

“None but such could have invented it,” said 1; as my thoughts as 
once recurred to Lord Dudley de Vere. 

“The duke, however, spoke to General Hinton 

“To my father! And how did he i 

“ OQ, behaved as only he could have done ;—‘ Stop, my lord,’ said he. 
‘1’'ll spare you any farther relation of this matter. If it be true, my son 
is unworthy of remaining on your staff. If it be false, I'll not permit 
him to hold an appointment where his reputation has been assailed, 
without affording bim an opportunity of defence.’ High words ensued, 
and the end was, that if you appeared before to-day, you were to hear 
the charge, and have an opportunity for reply. If not, your dismissal 
was to be made out, and another appointed in your place. Now that I 
have told you, what I feel the indiscretion of my ever having spoken of, 
promise me, my dear Hinton, that you will take no step in the matter. 
The intrigue is altogether beneath you; and your character demands no 
defence on your part.” 

‘| almost suspect I know the party,” said I, gloomily. 

“No, no; I’m certain you can’t. It is some woman’s story; some 
In any case quite unworthy of 


” 


caring about.” 

“ At all events, I am too indifferent at this moment to feel otherwise 
about any thing,” said I. ‘So, good-by, Moreton—my regards to all 
our fellows—Good-by !” 

“Good-by, my boy,” said he, warm)y shaking my hand. “ But, stop 
a moment, | have got some letters fer you; they arrived only a few daye 
since.” 

He took a packet from a drawer as he spoke, and, once more bidding 
him adieu, I set out on my return to the Castle. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


FAREWELL TO IRELAND. 
:, My first care on reaching my quarters was, to make: preparations for 


, my departure by the packet of the same evening; my next was, to sit 


down and read over my letters. As FE turned them over, I remarked that 


| there were none from my father nor Lady Charlotte : there was, how- 


ever, one in Julia’s hand; and also a note from O'Grady: the others 
were the mere common-place correspondence of every day acquaintances 
—which I merely threw my eyes carelessly over ere I consigned them 
to the fire. My fair cousin’s possessed—I cannot explain why—a most 


chair, I gave myself up to is perusal. 
The epistle opened by a half satirical account of the London season 
—then nearly drawing to its close; in which various characters and in- 


| cidents which | have not placed before my readers, but all well known 


to me, were touched with that quiet subdued raillery she excelled in. 
The flirtations, the jiltings, the matches that were on or ofl, the rumored 

uels, and difficulties of every one we were acquainted with, were told 
with a most amusing smartness; all showing, young as she was, how 
thoreughly the wear and tear of fashionable life had invested her with 
the intricate knowledge of character, and the perfect acquaintance with 
all the intrigues and by-play of the world. How unlike Louisa Bellew, 
said I, as | jaid down the letter, after reading a description of a manceu- 
vering mamma and obedient daughter to secure the prize of the season, 
with a peerage and some twenty thousand pounds per annum. It was 
true, they were the vices and the follies of the age which she ridiculed : 
but why should she have ever known them ? or ought she to have been 
conversant with such a state of society as would expose them? Were 
it not better, like Louisa Bellew, to have passed her days amid the sim- 
ple, unexciting scenes of secluded life, than to have purchased all the 
brilliancy of her wit and the dazzle of her genius and the price of true 
While I asked and answered these 
questions to the satisfaction of my own heart, [ could not dismiss the 
thought, that amid such scenes as London presented, with such associates 
as fashion necessitated, the unprotected simplicity of Miss Bellew's 
character would expuse her to much both of raillery and coldness : and 
felt that she would be nearly as misplaced among the proud daughters of 


| haughty England, as my fair cousin in the unfashionable freedom of 
| Dublin life. 


my own mind, that his grace, whose kindness towards me has never va- | 
ried, would never have dreamed of this step on such slight grounds as | 


[ confess, as I read on, that old associations came crowding upon me ; 
the sparkling brilliancy of Julia’s style reminded me of the charms of her 


| conversational powers, aided by all the loveliness of her beauty, and all 


the witchery which your true belle of fashion knows how, so successfully, 
to spread around her ; and it was with a blush of burning shame on 
my cheek, I acknowledged to myself how much her letter interested me. 
As I continued, I saw O’Grady’s name, and to my astonishment I found 


, the following:— 
“In that case,” said Moreton, “1 may tell you, that some story of a | 


‘* Lady Charlotte came back from the duke’s ball greatly pleased with 


| a certain major of dragoons, who, among his other excellent qualities, 
reported you endeavored to seduce, and had actually followed for that | 


turns out to be a friend of yours. This estimable person, whese name 
is O'Grady, has done much to dissipate her ladyship’s prejudices re- 
garding Irishmen: the repose of his manner, and the quiet, unassuming, 
well-bred tone of his address being all so opposed to her preconceived 
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notions of his countrymen. He dines here twice or thrice a week ; and 
as he is to sail soon, may happily preserve the bloom of his reputation 
to the last. My cstimate of him is somewat different: I think him a 
bold effrontec kind of person, esteeming himself very bighly, and think- 
ing liule of other people. He has, however, a delightful old thing, bis 
servant Corney, whom | am never tired of, and shail really miss much 
when he leaves us. Now, as to yourself, dear cousin, what mean all the 
secret hints, and sly looks, and douliful speeches about youhere? The 
Mysteries of Udolpho are plain reading compared to your doings. Her la- 
dyship never speaks of you butas ‘that poor boy,’ accompanying the epithet 
withasigh with which one speaks ofa shipwreck. Sir George calis youJohn, 





which shows he is not quite satisfied about you; and in fact, | begin to | 


suspect you muat have become a United Irishman, with ‘a lady in the 
case,’ and even this would scarcely demand one-half of the reserve and 
caution with which you are mentioned. Am I indiscreet in saying that 
T don’t think De Vere likes you? The major, however, certainly does ; 
and his presence has banished the lordling, for which, really, | owe bim 
gratitude.” The letter concluded by saying that my mother had desired 
her to write in her place, as she was suffering from one of her nervous 
head-aches, which only permitted her to go to the exhibition at Somerser- 
set house. My father, too, was at Woolwich on some military business, 
and had no time for any thing save to promise to write soon; and that 
she herself being disappointed by her miliner in a new bonnet, dedica- 
ted the morning to me, with a most praiseworthy degree of self-denial 
and benevolence. I read the signature some half-dozen of times over, 
and wondered what meaning in her own heart she ascribed to the words 
—* Yours, Julia.” 

Now for O’Grady, said I, breaking the seal of the major’s envelope. 

“ My Dear Jack—I was sitting on a hencoop, now pondering on 
my fortunes, now turning to con over the only book on board,—a very 


erudite work on naval tactics, with directions how ‘to moor a ship in the | 


Downs,’—when a gun came booming over the sea, and a frigate, with 
certain enigmatical colors flying at her main-top, compelled the old troop 
ship we were ia, to back her top-sails and lie to; we were then steering 
straight for Madeira, in latitude 
being with the aid of Providence, to reach Quebec at some remote pe- 
riod of the summer, to join our service companies in Canada. Having 
obeyed the orders of H. M. S. Blast, to wait until she overtook us—a 
measure that nearly cost us two of our masts, and the cook’s galley, we 
not being accustomed to stand still, it seemed; a boat came alongside 





with the smallest bit of a midshipman I ever looked at, sitting in the | 


stern sheets, with orders for us to face about, left shoulder forward, and 
march back to Englaad, where, having taken in the second battalion of 
the twenty-eighth, we were to start for Lisbon. _ I need not tell you what 


pleasure the announcement afforded us; delighted as we were to ex- | 


change tomahawks and bowie knives, for civilized warfare, even against 
more formidable foes. Behold us then in full sail back to old England, 
which we “reached within a fortnight; only to touch, however, for the 


twenty-eighth were most impatiently expecting us; and having dedicat- | 


ed three days to taking in water and additional stores, apd once more 
going through the horrible scene of leave-taking between soldiers and 
their wives, we sailed again. 
tail, which newspapers would beat me hollow in, of our march, or where 
we first came up with the French; asmart affair took place at daybreak, 
in whch your humble servant, to use the appropriate phrase, distinguish- 
ed himself—'egad, i’d almost said extinguished—jor I was shot through 
the side, losing part of that conjugal portion of the human anatomy 
called a rib, and sustaining several other minor damages, that made me 


appear to the regimental doctor a very unserviceable craft for his majes- 
ty’s service; the result was, I was sent back with that plaster fora | 
man’s vanity, though not for his wounds, a despatch letter to the Horse | 


Guards, and an official account of the action. 
“ As nothing has occured since in the Peninsula to eclipse my perform- 
ance, I continue to star it here with immense success, and am quite con- 


vinced that with a little more loss | might make an exeellent match out | 


of the affair. Now to the pleasant part of my epistle. Your father 
found me out a few evenings since at an evening party at the Duke of 
York’s, and presented me to your lady mother, who was most gracious 
in her reception of me; an invitation to dinner the next day followed, 
and since, I have spent almost every day at your house. 


character. You never can have a finer object for your imitation, and 
your best friend cannot wish you to be more than his equal. Lady 
Chariotie is the ijost fascinating person Tever sact; ler abilities are 


firet-rate, and her powers of pleasing exceed all that ever | fancied even 
of London fashionables. How yeu could have left such a house [ can 


scarcely conceive, knowing as I do something of your taste for comfort | 


and voluptuous ease; besides la cousine, Lady Julia—Jack, Jack, 
what a close fellow you are: and how very lovely she is; she certainly 
has not her equal even here. I scarcely know her, for somehow she ra- 


ther affects hauteur with my cloth, and rarely deigns any notice of the | 


red coats so plestifully sprinkled along your father’s dinner-table.— 
Her kindness to Corny, who was domesticated at your house for 
the last five weeks, I can never forget, and even he can’t, it would 
appear, conjure up any complaint against her: what a testimony to her 
goodness! 

“ This life, however, cannot last forever, and as I have now recovered 
so far as to mount a horse once more, I have applied for a regimental 
appointment; your father most kindly interests himself for me, and be- 
fore the week is over may be gazetted. That fellow De Vere was very 


, longitude the same; our intention | 


I have little inclination to give you the de. | 


Your father, | 
my dear Jack, is a glorious fellow, a soldier in every great feature of the 
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| intimate here when J arrived, since he has seen me, however, his visits 
have become gradually less frequent, and now have almost ceased altoge- 
gether. This, enére nous, does not seem to have met completely with 
Lady Julia’s approval, and [ think she may have attributed to mé a cir- 
| cumstance in which certainly | was not an active cause. However hap- 
| py L may feel at being instrumental in a breach of intimacy between, her 
| and one so very unworthy of her, even as & common acquaintance: I 
, will ask you, Jack, when opportunity offers, to put the mater in its trae 
light, for although I may, in all likelihood, never meet her again, Ll ehould 


be sorry to leave with her a more unfavorable impression of me than I 
really deserve.” 





Here the letter broke off. Lower down onthe paper were the follow- 
ing lines, writien in evident haste, and with a differentink : 

“We sail to-night—Oporto is our destination. Corny is to remain 
| behind, and | must ask of you to look to bim on his arrival in Dublin. — 

Lady Julia likes De Vere, and you know him too well to permit of such 
| afatal misfortune. Iam, I find, meddling in what really I have no right 
| totouch upon. This is, however, de vous a moi. God bless you.— 
| Yours ever, “Pat O’Grapy.” 

Poor Phil, said I, as I laid down the letter; in his heart he believes 
himself disinterested in all this, but I see plainly he is in love with her 
himself. Alas, J cannot conceive a heavier affliction to befall the man 
witheut fortune, than to be thrown among those whose prospects render 
an alliance impossible, and to bestow hia affections on an object perfect- 
ly beyond his reach of attainment. Many a proud heart has been torn in 
the struggle between its own promptings and the dread of the imputa- 
| tion, which the world so hastily confers, of “ fortune-hunting;”’ many @ 

haughty spirit has quailed beneath this fear, and stifled in his bosom the 

thought that made life a blessed dream. My poor friend, how little will 
, she that has stolen away your peace, think of your sorrows! 
| A gentle tap at my door aroused me from my musings. I opened it, 
| and saw, to my surprise, my old companion, Tipperary Joe. He was co- 
vered with dust, heated, and travel-stained, and leaned against the door- 
post to rest himself. 
| “So,” cried he, when he had recovered his breath, “ I'm in time to 
| see yeu once more, before you go. | ran all the way from Carlow, since 
twelve o'clock last night.” 
} 


“ Come in, my poor boy, and sit duwn. Here's a glass of wine; ‘twill 
refresh you. 


We'll get something for you to eat, presently.’ 
“No; I couldn’t eat now. My throat is full, and my heart is up here. 
| And so you are going away ;—going for good and all; never to come 
back again?” 
“Who can say so much as that, Joe? 
ry to think so.” 
‘And would you, now? And will you really think of ould Ireland, 
when you’re away? Huroo! by the mortial, there’s no place like it, for 
| fun, divilment, and diversion. But, musha, musha! I’m forgettin’, and 
| its getting dark. May I go with you to the packet?” 
| 
| 


I should, at least, be very sor- 


To be sure, my poor boy; and | believe we have not many minutes to 
spare.” 

I despatched Joe for a car, while I threw a last look around my room. 
| Sad things, these last looks, whether bestowed on the living or the dead, 
, the life-like or the inanimate. 
| There isa feeling that resembles death, in the last glance we are ever 

to bestow on a loved object. The girl you have treasured in your secret 
| heart, as she passes by on her wedding day, it may be happy and blissful, 
| lifts up her laughing eyes, the symbol of her own light heart, and leaves, 

in that look, darkness and desolation to you forever. The boy your fa- 
ther-spirit has clung to, like the very light of your existence, waves his 

hand from the quarter-deck, as the gigantic ship bends over to the 
breeze ; the wind is playing through the locks your hand so oftentimes 
has smoothed ; the tears have dimmed his eyes, for, mark! he moves 
his fingers over them—and this is a last look. 

My sorrow had no touch of these. My eye ranged over the humble 
| furniture of my little chamber, while memoirs of the past came erowd- 

ing on me; hopes, that I had lived to see blighted; day-dreams dissipa- 
ted; heartfelt wishes thwarted and scattered. I stood thus for some 
minutes, wien Joe again joined me. 
| Poor fellow! his wayward and capricious flights, now grave, now gay, 
were but the mockery of that sympathy my heart required. Still did 
he heal the sadness of the moment. 

We need the voice, the look, the accent of affection, when we are 
leaving the spot where we have once been happy. It will not do to part 
from the objects that have made our home, without the connecting link 
of human friendship. The hearth, the roof tree, the mountain and the 
rivulet, are not so eloquent as the once syliabled, ‘‘Good-by,”” come it 
from ever so humble a voice. 

The bustle and excitement of the scene beside the packet seemed to 
| afford Joe the most lively gratification ; and, like the genius of confusion, 


he was to be seen flitting from place to place, assisting one, impeding 
| another; while snatches of his wild songs broke from him every mo- 
| ment. I had but time to press bis hand, when he was hurried ashore 
amongst the crowd, and the instant after,the vessel sheered off from the 
pier, and got under weigh. 
The poor boy stood upon a block of granite, waving his cap over his 
head. He tried a faint cheer, but it was scarcely audible; another, it 
too failed. He looked wildly around him on the strange, unknown 
faces, as if a scene of desolation had fallen on him, burst into a torrent 


gf tears, and fled wildly from the spot. And thus I took my leave of 
Treland. 
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At this period of my narrative, [ owe it to my reader—I owe it to | 
myself—to apologize for the mention of incidents, places, and people, 
who have no other bearing on my story than in the impression they made | 
upon me while yet young. 

When I arrived in Ireland, I knew scarcely any thing of the world.— | 
My opportunities had shown me life, only through the colored gloss of 
certain fashionable prejudices; but, of the real character, motives, and 
habitual modes of acting and thinking of others, still more of myself, I 
was in total ignorance. The rapidly succeeding incidents of Irish life— 
their interest, variety, and novelty, all attracted and excited me; and 
without ever stopping to reflect upon causes, J found myself becoming 
acquainted with facts. That the changeful pictures of existence so pro- 
fusely scattered through the land, should have made their impression up- 
on me, is nataral enough; and because [ have found it easier and pleas- 
anter to tell my reader the machinery of this change in me, than to em- 
body that change itself, is the reason why I have presented before him 
tableaux of life under so many different circumstances, and when, fre- 
quently, they had no direct relation to the current of my own fate and 
the story of my own fortunes. 

It is enough of myself to say, that though scarcely older in time, I 
had grown so in thought and feeling. If I felt, on the one hand, how 
little n.y high connexions, and the position in fashionable life which my 
family occupied, availed me, I learned, on the other, to know that friends 
and stanch ones, could be made at once, on the emergency of a moment, 
without the imposing ceremony of introduction, and the diplomatic in- 
terchange of visits.—And now to my story. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


LONDON, 


Tt was late when I arrived in London, and drove up to my father’s 
house. The circumstances under which I had left Ireland weighed 
more heavily on me as I drew near home, and reflected over the ques- 
tions I should be asked, and the explanations I should be expected to 
afford ; and I half dreaded lest my father should disapprove of my con- 
duct, before I had an opportunity of showing him how little I had been 
to blame throughout. The noise and din of the carriages, the oaths and 
exclamations of the coachmen, and the uproar of the streets, turned my 
attention from these thoughts, and I asked what was the meaning of the 
crowd. 

“A great ball, sir, at Lady Charlotte Hinton’s.” 

This was a surprise, and not of the pleasantest. I had wished that my 
first meeting, with my father at least, should have been alone and in 
quietness, where I could fairly have told him every important event of 
my late life, and explained wherefore I so ardently desired immediate 
employment on active service, and a total change in that career which 
weighed so heavily on my spirits. The carriage drew up at the instant, 
and [ found myself once more athome. What a feeling does that simple 
word convey to his ears who knows the real blessing of a home—that 
shelter from the world, its jealousies and its envies, its turmoils and its 
disappointments—where, like some land-locked bay, the still, calm wa- 
ters sleep in silence, while the storm and hurricane are roaring without— 
where glad faces and bright looks abound—where each happiness is re- 
flected back from every heart, and ten times multiplied, and every sor- 
row comes softened by consolation and words of comfort: and how little 
like this is the abode of the great leader of fashion; how many of the 
fairest gifts of humanity are turned back by the glare of a hundred wax- 
lights, and the glitter of gilded lacqueys; and how few of the charities of 
life find entrance where the splendor and luxury of voluptuous habits 
have stifled natural feeling, and made even sympathy unfashionable. 

It was not without difficulty I could persuade the servants, who were 
all strangers to me, that the travel-stained, dusty individual before them 
wasithe son of the celebrated and fashionable Lady Charlotte Hinton, 
and at length reached my room to dress. 

It was near midnight: the rooms were filled as I entered the drawing- 
room. For afew moments [ could not help feeling strongly the full in- 
fluence of the splendid scene before me. The undoubted evidences of 
rank and wealth that meet the eye on every side, in London life, are very 
striking. The splendor of the women’s dress—their own beauty—a cer- 
tain air of haughty bearing, peculiarly English—a kind of conscious su- 
periority to the rest of the world marks them; and in their easy unem- 
barrassed, steady glance, you read the proud spirit of Albion’s “haughty 
dames.” This,alone was very different from the laughing spirit of 
Erin’s daughters—their “espiégle” Jooks and smiling lips. The men, 
too, were so dissimilar: their reserved and stately carriage, their low 
voices, and deferential but composed manner, contrasting strongly with 
Irish volubility, quickness, and gesticulation. I stood unnoticed and 
alone for some time, quietly observant of the scene before me, and as [ 
heard name after name announced, many of them the greatest and the 
highest in the land, there was ne semblance of excitement as they enter- 
ed—no looks of admiring wonder as they passed on, and mingled with 
the crowd. This showed meI was in a mighty city, where the chief 
spirits that ruled the age moved daily before the public eye; and again 
I thought of Dublin, where some third-rate notoriety would have been 
hailed with almost acclamation, and lic d to the “top of his bent.” 

I could remember but few of those around, and even they had either 
forgotten me altogether, or, having no recollection of my absence, sa- 
luted me with the easy nonchalance of one who is seen every evening of 
his life. 

* How are you, Hinton?” said one, with something more of warmth 
than the rest. ‘J have not met you for some weeks past,” 
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“‘No,” said I, smiling. ‘I have been nearly a year from home.” , 

“ Ab, indeed! In Spain?” {| 

“No, in Ireland!” 

“In Ireland! How odd!” 

“Who has been in Ireland ?” said a low, plantive voice, turning round 
as she spoke—my lady mother stood before me. “I should like to hear 
something ——but, dear me, this must be John!” and she held out her 
jewelled hand towards me. 

‘« My dear mother, Iam so happy to see you look so very well : 

“ No, no, my dear,” said she, sighing, “‘ don’t speak of that. When 
did you arrive ! I beg your royal highness’s pardon—I hope you have 
not forgotten your profege, my son.” 

I bowed reverently, as a large, full, handsome man, with bald head, 
and a most commanding expression, drew himself up before me. 

“No, madam, I have not forgotten him, | assure you!”’ was the reply, 
as he returned my salute with marked coldness, and passed on. 

Before Lady Charlotte could express ber surprise at such en unlooked- 
for mark of displeasure, my father, who had just heard of my arrival, 
came up. 

Jack, my dear fellow, I am glad to see you. How large you have 
grown, boy, and how brown!” 

The warm welcome of his manly voice, the affectionate grasp of his 
strong hand, rallied me at once, and I cared little for the looks of king 
or kaiser at that moment. He drew his arm within mine, and led me 
throngh the rooms to a smal! boudoir, where a party at cards were the 
only occupants. 

“ Here we shall be tolerably alone for a little while, at least,”’ said he ; 
“and now, my lad, tell me everything about you.” 

In less than half an hour I ran over the principal events of my life in 
Ireland, omitting only those in which Miss Bellew bore a part. Onthis 
account my rupture with Lord de Vere was only imperfectly alluded to ; 
and I could perceive that my father’s brow became contracted, and his 
look assumed a severer expression, at this part of my narrative. 

“You have not been very explicit, Jack, about this business; and this 
it is which I am really uneasy about. Ihave never known you do a mean 
or a shabby thing—I will never suspect you of one. So now let me clear- 
ly understand the ground of this quarrel.” 

There was a tone of command in his voice as he said this, which de- 
cided me at once, and without further hesitation I resolved on laying 
everything before him. Still I knew not how to begin—the mention of 
Louisa’s name alone staggered me, and for a second ortwo | stammered 
aud looked confused. 

Unlike his wonted manner, my father looked impatient—almost angry. 
At last, when seeing that my agitation only increased upom me, and my 
difficulty grew each moment greater, he looked me sternly in the face, 
and with a voice full of meaning, said— 

“ Tell me everything—I cannot bear to doubt you. Was this a play 
transaction ?”' 

“ A play transaction! No, sir, nothing like hk” 

“‘ Was there not a bet—some disputed wager—mixed up in it ?”’ 

“Yes, there was a wager, sir; but——”’ 

Before I could conclude my father pressed his hand against his eyes, 
and a faint sigh broke from him. 

‘But hear me out, sir. The wager was none of mine.” 

In a few moments I ran over the whole circumstances of De Vere’s 
bet, his conduct to Miss Bellew, and my own subsequent proceedings ; 
but when I came to the mention of O’Grady’s name, he stopped me sud- 
denly, and said— 

“Major O'Grady, however, did not approve of your conduct in the 
affair.” 

“O'Grady! He was my friend all through it.” 

My father remained silent for a few minutes, and then in a low voice 
added— 

“‘ There has been misrepresentation here.” 

The words were not well spoken when Lord Dudley de Vere, with 
my cousin Lady Julia on his arm, came up. The easy nonchalance of 
his manner, tlie tone of quiet indifference he assumed, were well known 
to me; but I was in nowise prepared for the look of insufferable, patro- 
nising impertinence he had now puton. My cousin, more beautiful far 
than ever I had seen her, took off my attention from him, and I turned 
with a feeling of half-pride, half-wonder, to pay my respects to her.— 
Dresfed in the most perfect taste of the fashion, her handsome features 
wore the assured and tranquil expression which conscicus beauty gives. 

And heré let no inexperienced observer rashiy condemn the placid love 
liness of the queen of beauty—the sanctioned belle of fashionable life; 
it is, indeed, very different from the artless loveliness of innocent girl- 
hood ; but its cluim is not less incontestible. The features, like the 
faculties, can be cultivated; and when no unnatural effort su 
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expression, who shall say that the mind habitually exercised in society 
- . = . . . od ¢ 

of the highest and most gifted circle, will not impart a more elevated 

character to the look, than when the unobtrusive career of ever 





8 on calm and unruffled, steeping the soul in a dreary monutony 
ig for no elfort save of the commonest kind. Julia’s was 
splendid beauty; the lustrous brilliancy of her dark blue eyes, shaded 
ack lashes—the perfect contour ef her cheeks—her full short 
y, so slightly curled, you knew not if it were not more smile 
than sarcasm—the low tones of her voice were rich and musical, and 
her carriage and demeanor possessed all the graceful elegance which is 
only met with in the society of great cities. Her manner was most 


frank and cordial: she held out her hand to me at once, and looked re- 
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ally glad to see me. After a few brief words of recognition, she turned | 
towards De Vare— 

“T shall ask you to excuse me, my lord, this set. It is so long since 
I have seen my cousin.” 

He bowed negligently, muttered something carelessly about the next 
waltz, and with a familiar nod to me, lounged away. O’Grady’s cau- 
tion about this man’s attention to Julia at once came to my mind, 
and the easy tone of his manner towards her alarmed me; but I had 
no time for reflection, as she took my arm and sauntered down the 
room. 

‘‘ And so, mon cher cousin, you have been leading a very wild life of 
it—fighting duels, riding steeple-chases, breaking your own bones and 
ladies’ hearts, in a manner exceedingly Irish,” said Julia with a smile, 
into which not a particle of her habitual raillery entered. 

‘From your letter L can learn, Julia, a very strange account of my 
doings must have reached my friends here. Except from yourself I have 
met with scarcely anything but cold looks since my arrival-” 

“Oh, never mind that—people will talk, you know. For my part, 
Jack, I never will believe you any thing but what I have always known 
you. The heavieat charge J have heard against you is that of trifling | 
with a poor girl’s affections; and as I know that the people who spread | 
these rumors generally don’t know at which side either the trifling or the | 
affection resides, why I think little about iz.” 

‘* And has this been said of me?” 

** To be sure it has, and ten times as much. 
there is no end to their enormity. 
name is, a noted play-man.”’ 

‘“* How absurd, Julia; Mr. Rooney never played in his life ; nor have 
I, except in the casual way every one does in the drawing-room.” 

‘* N’ importe—you are a lady-killer and a gambler. 
number three—for being a jockey 7” 

‘“« My dear Julia, if you saw my steeple-chase, you'd acquit me of 
that.” 

*« Indeed, I did hear,’’ said she roguishly, “‘ that you acquitted yourself 
admirably—but still you won. And then we come to the great offence— 
your quarrelsome habits. We heard, it is true, that you behaved, as it is 
called, very honorable, &c.: but really duelling is so detestable—” 

“Come, come, fair cousin, let us talk of something besides my delin- 
quencies. What do you think of my friend O'Grady?” 

I said this suddenly, by way of reprisal; but to my utter discomfiture, 
she replied with perfect calmness-- 

“T rather was anused with tin at first. He is very odd—very unlike 
other people—but Lady Charlotte took him up so, and we had so much 
of him here, I grew somewhat tired of him. He was, however, very | 
fond of you, and you know that made up for much with us all.”’ 

There was a tone of sweetness and almost of deep interest in these few 
last words that made my heart thrill,and unconsciously I pressed her arm 
closer to my side, and felt the touch retwrned. Just at the instant my 
fa'e: came forward accompanied by another, who I soon perceived was 
the rvyal duke who had received me so coldly afew minutes before. His 
frank, manly face, was now all smiles, and his bright eye glanced from 
my fair cousin to myselt with a quick, meaning expression. 

‘* Another time, general, will do quite as well. I say, Mr. Hinton, 
call on me to-morrow morning about ten, will you? I have something to 
say to you.” . 


I bowed deeply in reply, and he passed on. 
j 


As to your gambling sins, 
A certain Mr. Rooney, I think the 


Now as to count 


* An | let mesee you after breakfast,” said Julia ina half whisper, as | 
she turned towards De Vere, who now came forward to claim her for the 
waitz. 

My father, too, mixed with the crowd, and I felt myself alone and a 
stranger in what should have been my honie. A kind of cold thrill 
came over me as I thought how unlike was my welcome to what it would 
have been in Ireland; for although I felt that in my father’s manner to- | 
wards me there was no want of affection or kindness, yet somehow I 
missed the exuberant warmth and ready cordiality I had latterly been 
used to; and soon turned away, sad and disappointed, to seek my own 
room. 

CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
AN UNHAPPY DISCLOSURE. 

“What!” cried I, as I awoke the next morning, and looked with 
amazement at the figure who waddled across the 1oom with a boot in 
either hand. “What, not Corney Delany, surely.” 

“ Ugh, that same,” said he, with a cranky croak; “ I don’t wonder 
ye don’t know me; hardship’s telling on me every day.” 

Now really, in vindication of my father’s household, in which Sir Corny 
had been domesticated for the last ¢wo months, | must observe that the 
alteration in his appearance was not exactly such as to justify his remark; 
on the contrary, he had grown fatter, and more ruddy, and looked in far 
better case than I had ever seen him : his face,Jhowever, most persever- 
ingly preserved its habitual sour and crabbed expression, rather increased, 
than otherwise, by his improved condition. 

“* Su, Corny, you are not comfortable here I find.” 

“‘ Comfortable! The ways of this place would kill the Danes! No- 
thing but ringing bells from morning till night ; carriages drivin’ like 
wind up to the door ; and bang, bang away at the rapper: then more 
ringing to let them out again ; and bells for breakfast and for luncheon, | 
and the hall dinner ; and then the sight of vi'ta!s that’s wasted ; meat, 
ani fish, and fowl, and vegetables, without end. Ugh, the Haythins, the 
Turks ; eating and drinking as if the world was all their own.” 

“‘ Well, apparently they take good care of you in that respect.” 





| his hands of. 


| him’” 


“ Devila bit of care; here it's every man for himself; but I'll give 


| warning on Saturday; sorrow one o’ me ‘ill be kilt for the like of 


them.” 

“ You prefer Ireland, then, Corny.” 

“Who said J] did?” said he snappishly ; “ isn’t it as bad there 7 
Ugh, ugh, the captain won't rest asy in his grave, after the way he trated 


me! leaving me here alone and dissolate in this place, amongst stran- 
” 
ers. 


“« Well, you must confess, the country is not so bad.”’ 

“ And why would | confess it; what's in it that I don’t mislike ? 
Is it the heap of houses, and the smoke, and the devil’s noise that’s 
always going on that I'd like! Why isn’t it peaceful and quiet like 


Dublin ?” 


And as I conversed further with him, I found that all his dislikes pro- 
ceeded from the discrepancy he everywhere discovered, from what he 
had been accustomed to in Ireland; and which, without liking, he still 
preferred to our Saxon observances; the few things he saw worthy of 
praise, being borrowed or stolen from his own side of the channel; and in 
this, his ingenuity was striking, inasmuch that the very trees in Woburn 
park owed their goodness to the owner having been once a lord-lieutenant 
in Ireland; where, as Corny expressed it, ‘devil thank him to have fine 
trees; hadn't he the pick of the Phaynix!” 

I knew that candor formed a most prominent feature in Mr. Delany’s 


| character, and consequently had litde difficulty in ascertaining his opi- 


nion of every member of my family; indeed, to do him justice, no one 
ever required less of what is called pumping. His judgment on things 


| and people flowed from him without effort or restraint, so that ere half 


an honr elapsed, he had,expatiated on my mother’s pride and vanity; 
apostrophized my father’s hastiness and determination; and was quite 
prepared to enter upona critical examination of my cousin Julia’s fail- 
ings; concerning whom, to my astonishment, he was not half so lenient 
as I expected. 

“ Arrah, isn’t she like the rest of them, coorting one day with Captain 
Phil, and anether with the young lord there, and then laughing at them 
both with the ould duke that comes hereto dinner. She thinks I don’t 
be minding her; but didn’t I see her taking myself off one day on paper; 
making a drawing of me, ag if I wasa baste! Maybe there’s worse nor 
me,” said the little man, looking down upon his crooked shins and 
large knee-joints, with singular complacency; “ and maybe she'd get one 
of them yet.’’ A harsh cackle, the substitute for a laugh, cldfed this 
speech. 
me Breakfast on the table, sir,” said a servant, tapping gently at the 
doer. 

“T’ll eagage it is, and will be till two o’clock, when they'll be calling 
out for lurcheon,” said Corny, turning up the whites of his eyes, as 
though the profligate waste of the house was a sin he wished to wash 
“That wasn’t the way at his honor the Jidge’s; 
he’d never taste a bit from morning till night; and many a man he'd 
send to his long account in the mean time. Ugh! I wish 1 was 
back there.” 

“have spent many happy days in Ireland, too,”’ said I, scarce fol- 
lowing him in more than the general meaning of his speech. 

A’ tit of coughing from Corny interrupted his reply, but as he left the 
room, I could hear his muttered meditations, something in this srrain:— 
“Happy days, indeed; a dacent life you led! tramping about the coun- 
try with a fool! horse-riding and fighting! ugh!” 

I found my cuusin in the breakfast-room, alone; my father had alrea- 
dy gone out; andas Lady Charlotte never left her room before three or 
four o’clock, I willingly took the opportunity of our tete-a-tete, to inquire 
into the cause of the singular reception I had met with, and to seek an 
explanation, if so «night be, of the viceroy’s change towards me since his 
visit to England. 

Julia entered frankly and freely into the whole matter, with the de- 
tails of which, evidently not trusting me to the full, she was somehow 
perfectly conversant. 

“My dear John,” said she, “your whole conduct in Ireland has beer 
much mistaken” 

“Calumniated, apparently, were the better word, Julia,” said I, 
hastily. 

. Ney, hear me out: it is so easy when people have no peculiar rea- 
sons to vindicate another—to misconstrue—perhaps condemn. It is so 
much the way of the world, to look at things in their worst light, that I 
am sure you will see no particular ingenuity was required, to 
your career in Dublin appear a wild one, and your life in the country still 
more so. Now, you are growing impatient; you are getting angry; $0 I 
shall stop.” 

“No, no, Julia; a thousand pardons if a passing shade of indigna- 
tion did show itself in my face. Pray go on.” 

“Well, then, when a young gentleman, whose exclusive leanings were 
even a little quizzed here—there, no impatience !—condescends at one 
spring to frequent third-rate people's houses ; falls in love with a niece, 





, or daughter, or a something there ; plays high among riotous associates; 


makes rash wagers; and fights with his friends, who endeavor to rescue 





“ Thaok you, Julia—a thousand thanks, sweetcousin. The whole nar- 
rative and its authorare palpably before me.” 

A deep blush covered her cheek, as I rose hastily from my chair. 

“ John, dear John, sit down again,” said she, “I have only been in 
jest all thistime. You surely donot suppose me silly enough to eredit 
one word of all this ®’ 
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“ It must have been told you, however,” said I, fixing my eyes on her 
as I spoke. le 

The redness of her cheek grew deeper, and her confusion increased to 
a painful extent, as, taking my hand in hers, she said, in a low, soft 
voice— , 

“I have been very, very foolish; but you will promise me never to re- 
member—at least never to act upon—the— 

The words became fainter and fainter as she spoke, and at last died 
away inaudibly ; and suddenly there shot across my mind the passage in 
O'Grady’s letter—the doubt, once suggested, gained strength at every 
moment—she loved De Vere. 1 will not attempt w convey the conflict- 
ing storm of passion this thought stirred up within me. I turned to- 
wards ber. Her head was throwh gently back, and her deep blue lus- 
trous eyes were fixed on me, as it waiting my reply. A tear rolled 
heavily along her cheek—it was the first | eyer saw her shed. Pressing 
her hand to my lips, | muttered the words— 

“‘ Trust me, Sulina,” and left the room. 

“ Sir George wishes to see you, sir, in his own room,” said a servant, 
as I stood stunned and overcome by the discovery I had made of my 
eousin’s affection. I had no time given me for further reflection, as I fol- 
lowed him to my father’s room. ‘ 

“Sit down, Jack,” said my father, as he turned the key in the door, 
“<I wish to talk with you alone, here. I have been with the duke, this 
moruing ; a little explanation has satisfied him that your couduct was per- 
feetly irreproachable in Ireland: he writes by this post to the vicerey, to 
make the whole thing clear; and, indeed, he offered to reinstate you at 
once, which I refused, however. Now, to something graver still, my boy, 
and which [ wish I could spare you—but it cannot be.” 

As he spoke these words, he \eaned his head in both his hands, and 
was silent. A confused, imperfect sense of some impending bad news 
rendered me motionless and still, and I waited without speaking. When 
my father lifted up his head, his face was pale and care-worn, and an ex- 
pression, such as long illness leaves, had usurped the streng and manly 
character of his countenance. 

“Come, my boy, I must not keep you longer in suspense. Fortune has 
dealt hardly with me since we parted. Jack, I am a beggar!” 

A convulsive gulp, and a rattling sound in the throat, followed the 
‘words ; and for a second or two bis fixed looks and purple color made 
me fear a fit was approaching. But in a few minutes he recovered his 
calmnesé, and proceeded, but still with a broken and tremulous vuice, to 
relate the circumstances of his altered fortune. 

It appeared that many British officers of high rank had involved them- 
selves deeply in a loan to the Spanish Government, under the faith of 
speedy repayment. The varying chances of the peninsular struggle had 
given this loan all the character of a gambling specultion, the skill in 
which consisted in the anticipation of the result of the war we were then 
engaged in. My father’s sanguine hopes of ultimate success induced him 
to enter deeply in the speculation, which having once engaged in, there 
was no retreat. Thousand after thousand followed, to secure the sum 
already advanced ; and at last, hard pressed by the increasing demands 
for money, and confident that the first turn of fortune would lead to re- 
payment, he had made use of the greater part of my cousin Julia’s for- 
tune, whose guardian he was, and in whose hands this trust-money had 
been left. My cousin would come of age in about four months, at which 
time she would be eighteen; and then, if the money were not forthcom- 
ing, the consequences were utter ruin, with the terrific blow of blasted 
character and reputation. 

There was a sum of ten thousand pounds settled on me by my grand- 
father, which I at once offered to place at his disposal. 

“ Alas, my poor fellow! I have advanced already upwards of thirty 
thousand of Julia’s fortune! No, no, Jack; I have thought much over 
the matter; there is but one way of escaping from this difficulty. By 
disposing of these bonds at considerable loss, I shall be enabled to pay 
Julia’s money. This will leave us little better than above actual want; 
still it must bedone. I shall solicit a command abroad, they'll not re- 
fuse me, 1 know. Lady Charlotte must retire to Bath, or some quiet 
place, which in my absence will appear less remarkable. Strict economy 
and time will do much. And as to yourself, | know that having once 
learned what you have to look to, I shall have no cause of complaint on 
your score ; the duke has promised to take care of you. 
heart is lighter than it bas been for some months past.”’ 

Before my father had ceased speaking, the shock of his news had 
gradually subsided with me, and I was fully intent on the details by 
which he hoped to escape embarrassments. 

My mother was my first thought. Lady Charlotte, I know, could ne- 
ver encounter her changed condition; she was certainto sink under the 
very shock of it. 

My father, however, supposed that she need notbe told to its full ex- 
tent; that by management the circumstance should be gradually made 
known to her; and he hoped, too, that her interest in her husband and 
son, both absent from her, would withdraw her thoughts in great mea- 
sure from the routine of fashionable life, and fix them in a channel more 
homely and domestic. ‘“ Besides,” added he, with more animation of 


And now my 


voice, “they may offer me some military appointment in the colonies, 
where she could accompany me, and tbis will prevent an exposure.— 
And, after all, Jack, there is nothing else for it.” As he said this, 


he fixed his eyes on me, as though rather asking than answering the 
question. 


Not knowing what to reply, I was silent. 
** You were fond of Julia, as a boy,” said he, carelessly. 


The blood rushed to my cheek, as I answered, “ Yes, sir; but—but—’’ 

“ But you have outgrown that,” added he, with a smile.” 

“ Not so much, sir, as that she has forgotten me. In fact, I believe 
we are excellent cousins.” 

“« And it is not now, my dear boy, I would endeavor to make you more 
to each other. What is not a union of inclination, shall never be one of 

| sordid interest; besides, Jack, why should we not take the field together ? 

—the very thought of it makes me feel young enough.” 


I saw his lip quiver as he spoke, and unable to bear more, I wrung his 
hand warmly, and hurried away. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE HORSE-GUARDS. 


I will not say that my reverse of fortune did not depress me ; indeed, 

the first blow fell heavily; but that once past, a number of opposing mo- 

| tives rallied my courage, and nerved my heart. My father, I knew, re- 

lied on me in this crisis to support his own strength; I had learned to 

care less for extravagant habits and expensive tastes, by living among 

those who accorded them little sympathy, and less respect; besides, it 

my changed career excluded me from the race of fashion, it opened the 

brilliant path of a soldier’s life before me. And now every hour seem- 

ed an age, until I should find myself among the gallant fellows who were 
winning their laurels in the battle-fields of the Peninsula. 

According to the duke’s appointment of the preceding evening, I 
found myself, at 10 o’clock, puuctually awaiting my turn to be intro- 
duced, in the ante-chamber of the Horse-Guards. The rcom was c1owd- 
ed with officers in full dress; some old white-haired generals of divi- 
sion ceming daily for years past to solicit commands, their fitness for 
which lay only in their own doating imaginations ; some, broken by sick- 
ness, and crippled with wounds, were seeking colonial appointments they 
neser could live to reach; hale and stout men in the prime of life, were 
there also, entreating exchanges which should accommodate their wives 
and daughters, who preferred Bath or Cheltenham to the banks of the 
Tagus, or the snows of Canada. Among these, however, were many 
fine soldier-like fellows, whose only request was to be sent where bard 
knocks were going, careless of the climate, and regardless of the cause. 
Another class were thinly sprinkled around; young officers of the staff, 
many of them delicate, effeminate-looking figures, herding scrupulously 
together, and never condescending, by word or look, to acknowledge 
their brethren about them. In this knot De Vere was conspicuous, by 
the loud tone of bis voice, and the continued titer of his unmeaning 
laugh. I have already mentioned the consummate ease with which 
he could apparently forget all unpleasant recollections, and accost the 
man whom he should have blushed to meet. Now he exhibited this 
power in perfection: saluting me across the room with a familiar motion 
of his hand, he calied out— 

‘“* Ah, Hinton, you here too? Sick of Ireland ; I knew it would come 
to that; looking for something near town?” 

A cold negative, and a colder bow, was my only answer. 

Nothing abashed by this; indeed, to all seeming, quite indifferent to 
it, he continued— 

“ Bad style of thirg, Dublin; couldn’t stand those confounded talkers, 
with their old jokes from circuit. You were horribly bored, too; I 
saw it.” 

“I beg, my lord,”’ said I, in a tone of seriousness, the best exchange 
I could assume for the deep annoyance I felt—“ I beg that you will not 

| include me in your opinions respecting Ireland; I opine we differ mate- 
rially in our impressions on that country, and perhaps not without rea- 
son too.”” These latter words I spoke with marked emphasis, and fix- 
ing my eyes steadily on him. 

“Very possibly,” lisped ‘he, as coolly as before. “TI left it without 
regret; you apparently ought to be there still: ha, ha, ha, he hae it 
there, I think.” 

The blood mounted to my face and temples as [ heard these words, 
and stepping close up beside him, J said slowly and distinctly— 

“I thought, sir, that one lesson might have taught you with whom 
these liberties were practicable.” 

As I said thus much, the door opened, and his grace the Duke of York 
appeared. Abasbed at having so far forgotten where 1 was, I stood mo- 
tionless and crimson for shame. Lord Dudley, on the contrary, bowed 
reverently to his royal highness, without the slightest evidence of discom- 
posure or irritation, his easy smile curling his lip, 

The duke turned from ene to the other of us without speaking; his 
dark eyes piercing, as it were, into our very hearts. ‘ Lord Dudley De 
Vere,” said he at length, ‘‘ 1 have signed your appointment. Mr. Hin- 

| ton, | am sorry to find that the voice [ have heard more than once within 
the last five minutes, in an angry tene, was yours. Take care, sir, that 
this forgetfulness does not grow upon you. The colonel of the 27th is 
| not the person to overlook it, I promise you.” 

“If your royal highness’’ 

‘‘T must entreat you to spare me any explanations. You are gazetted 
to the 27th. I hope you will hold yourself in readiness for immediate 
embarkation. Where’s the detachment, Sir Howard ?” 

** At Chatham, your royal highness,” replied an old officer behind the 
duke’s shoulder. At the same moment his grace passed through the 
room, conversing as he went with different persons about him. 

As I turned away, I met Lord Dudiey’s eyes; they were riveted oo 
me with an expression of uiumphant malice I had never seen in them 
before, and I hurried homeward with a heart crushed and wounded. 

I have but one reason for the mention of this trivial incident: it is te 





show how often the studied courtesy, the well-practised deception that 
the fashion of the world teaches, wiil prevail over the heartfelt, honest 
indignation which deep feeling evinces; and what a vast superiority the 
very affectation of temper confers, in the judgment of others, who stand 
by the game of life, and care nothing for the players at each side. 

Let no one suspect me of lauding the mockery of virtue in what I 
say here, I would merely impress on the young man who can feel for 
the deep sorrew and abasement [ suffered, the importance of the at- 
tainment of that self-command, of that restraint over any outbreak of 
passion, when the very semblance of it insures respect and admiration. 

It is very difficult to witness with indifference the preference of those 





we have once loved, for some other person; still more so, when that oth- | 


er chances to be one we dislike, the breach of affection seems then tinc- 
tured with a kind of betrayal: we call to mind how once we swayed the 
temper and ruled the thoughts of her who now has thrown off her allegi- 
ance: we'feel, perhaps, for the first time too, how forgotten are all our 
Jessons ; how dead is all our wonted influence; we remember when the 
Jeast word, the slightest action, bent beneath our will; when our smile 
was happiness, and our very sadness a reproof; and now we see ourselves 
upminded and neglected, with no more liberty to advise, no more power 
te control, than the merest stranger of the passing hour. What a wound 
to our self-love! 

That my cousin Julia loved De Vere, O’Grady’s suspicions had al- 
ready warned me; the little [ had seen of her since my return, strength- 
ened the impression; while his confident manner and assured tone con- 


firmed my worst fears. In my heart I knew how utterly unworthy he | 


was of such a girl; but then, if he had already won her affections, my 
knowledge came too late: besides, the changed circumstances of my 
ewn fortune, which must soon become known, would render my inter- 
ference suspected, and consequently, of no value; and after all, if IL de- 
termined on such a course, what allegation could | bring against him, 
which he could not explain away, as the mere levity of the young officer, 
associating among those he looked down upon and despised. 

Such were some of my reflections, as I slowly returned homewards 
from the Horse-Guards. As I arrived, a travelling-carr‘age ¢tood at the 
door; boxes, imperials, and cap-cases littered the hall and steps; ser- 
vants were hurrying back and forward, and Mademoiselle Clemence, my 


mother’s maid, with a poodle under one arm, and a Macaw’s cage in the | 


other, was adding to the confusion, by directions in a composite lan- 
guage, that would have astonished Babel itself. 
' “What means allthis?” said I. ‘Is Lady Charlotte leaving town?” 

“ Mi ladi va partir——”" 

“ Her ladyship’s going to Hastings, sir,”’ said the butler, interrupting. 
“De. ¥ has been here this morning, and recommends an immediate 
change of air for her ladyship.” 

‘ls Sir George in the house ?” 

‘No, sir, he’s just gone out with the doctor.” 

“Ah,” thought I, “this, then, is a concerted measure, to induce my 
mother to leave town. Lady Julia at home?” 

“Yos, sir, in the drawing-room.” 

“‘ Whose horse is that with the groom 1?” 

“Lord Dudley de Vere’s, sir; he’s up-stairs.” 

Already had I turned to go to the drawing-room, when I heard these 
words. Suddenly a faint, half-sick feeling came over me, and I hastened 
up stairs to my own room, actually dreading to meet any ene as | went. 

The blank future before me never seemed so cheerless as at that mo- 
ment: separated, without a chance of ever meeting, from the only one I 
ever really loved; tortured by my doubts of her feeling for me—for even 
now, what would I not have given to know she loved me; my worldly 
prospects ruined ; without a home; my cousin Julia, the only one who 
retained either an interest in me, or seemed to care for me, about to 
give her hand to the man I hated and despised. —— 

“* How soon! and I shall be alone in the world,” thought I; and al- 
ready the cold selfishness of isolation presented itself to my mind. 

A gentle tap came to the door; I opened it ; it was a message from 
Lady Charlotte, requesting to see me in her room. As I passed the door 
of the drawing-room, I heard Lady Julia and Lord De Vere talking and 
Jaughing together : he was, as usual, “ so amusing,” as my mother’s let- 
ver called him ; doubtless, relating my hasty and intemperate conduct at 
the Horse-Guards ; for an instant I stopped, irresolute as to whether I 
should not break suddenly in, and disconcert his lordship’s practical cool- 
ness, by a disclosure: my better reason prevented me, and I passed on 
Lady Charlotte was seated in a deep-arm chair, inspecting the pack- 
ing of various articles of toilet and jewellery which were going on 
around her, her cheek somewhat flushed from even this small! excite- 
ment. 

“ Ab, dearest John, how d’ye do 7—Find a chair somewhere, and sit 
down by me; you see what confusion we're in; Dr. ¥ found there 
was not an huur to spare ; the heart he suspects to be sympathetically en- 
gaged—don’t put that Chantilly veil there, I shall never get at it—and 
he advises Hastings for the present ; he’s coming with us, however—lI'll 
wear that ring, Clemence—and I must insist at his looking at you ; you 











are very pale to-day, and dark under the eyes ;*have you any pain in the | 


side 7” 

** None whatever, my dear mother ; I’m quite well.” 

“Pain is, however, a late symptom; my attack began with an—a 
sense of—it was rather—Has Rundal not sent back that bracelet ? How 
very provoking! Could you call there, dear John? thta tiresome man 


aever minds the servants. It’s just on your way to the club, or the 
Horse-Guards, or somewhere.” 
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_ 1 could scarce help a smile, as I promised not to forget the commis- 
sion. 

‘And now, my dear, how did his grace receive you? you saw him 
this morning.” 


‘My interview was quite satisfactory on the main point; I am ap- 
pointed to the twenty-seventh.” 


Pak, Why not on the staff, dear Johr? You surely don’t mean to leave 
| 
! 








England, having been abroad already—in Ireland I mean; it’s very 
hard to expect you to go so soon again. Lady Jane Colthurst’s son has 
never been farther from her than Knightsbridge; and I am sure I don’t 
see why we are to be treated worse than her,” 
“ But my own wish—” 
| “Your own wish, my dear, could never be to give me uneasiness, 
which, I assure you, you did very considerably while in Ireland: the 
horrid people you made acquaintance with—my health, I’m certain, 
could never sustain a repetition of the shock I experienced then.” 
My mother leaned back and closed her eyes, as if some very dreadfal 
| circumstance was passing across her memory; and I, half ashamed of 
the position to which she would condemn me, was silent. 

“ There, that aigrétle will do very well there, I’m sure: I dont know 
why you are putting in all these things; I shall never want them again, 
in all likelihood.” 

The depressed tone in which these words were spoken did not affect 
me much, for I knew well, from long habit, how my mother loved to 

| dwell on the possibility of that event, the bare suggestion of which, from 
another, she couldn’t have endured. 

| Just at this moment Julia entered in her travelling dress; a shawl 

| thrown negligently across her shoulders. 

«“§ —_ I have not delayed you. John, are we to have your compa- 

ny too?”’ 

| ° “No, my dear,” said my mother languidly, ‘he’s going to leave us. 

| Some foolish notion of active service—"’ 

} 

| 





“Indeed,” said Julia, not waiting for the conclusion of the speech— 

“Tndeed!"’ She drew near me, and she did so her color became 

| heightened, and her dark eyes grew der and more meaning. ‘You 
never told me this.” 

“ L only knew it about an hour ago myself,” replied I, coolly; “and 
when I was about to communicate my news to you, I found you were 
| engaged with a visitor—Lord de Vere, I think.” 

“‘ Ah, yes, very true, he was here,” she said quickly, and then per- 
ceiving that my eyes were fixed upon her, she turned away her head 
hastily, and in evident confusion. 

“ Dear me, is it so late?” said my mother with a sigh. “I have some 

; calls to make yet. Don’t you think, John, you could take them off my 
| hands? It’s only to drop a card at Lady Blair's, and you could ask if 
| Charlotte’s better—though, poor thing! she cant be of course. Doctor 





Y says her malady is exactly my own; and then, if you are passing 
Long’s, tell Sir Charles that our whist-party is put off—perhaps Gramont 
| has told him already. You may mention to Saunders that I shall not 
| want the horses till I return, and say I detest grays, they are so like city 
people’s equipages; and wait an instant,”—here her ladyship took @ 
| small ivory memorandum tablet from the table, ane began reading from 
it a list of commissions, some of them most ludicrously absurd. In the 
wie of the catalogue my father entered hastily with his watch in his 
and. 
* You'll be dreadfully late on the road, Charlotte, and you forget 
must be back here early to-morrow. 

“So I had forgotten it,” said she, with some animation; “but we're 
quite ready now—Clemence has done every thing, I think. Come, John, 
give me your arm, my dear—Julia always takes this side. Are you 
certain it won't rain, Sir George ?”’ 

“T really cannot be positive,” said my father, smiling. 

“ I'm sure there’s thunder in the air,” rejoined my mother ; “ my nerves 
| would never bear a storm.” 

Some dreadful catastrophe in the West Indies, where an earthquake 
had swallowed up a whole population, occurred to her memory at the 
| instant, and the possibility of something similar occurring between Seven 

Oaks and Tunbridge seemed to engross her entire attention. By this 
| time we reached the hall, where the servants, drawn up in double file, 
stood in respectful silence. My mother’s eyes were, however, directed 
upon a figure which occupied the place next the door, and whose cos- 
tume was strangely at variance with the accurate liveries about him.— 
| An old white great coat with some twenty capes reaching nearly to the 
| ground—for the garment had been originally destined for a much larger 
| 


Y 








person—a glazed hat, fastened down with a handkerchief passed over it . 


and tied under the chin, and a blackthorn stick with a little bundle at 
the end of it, were the most remarkable equipments. 
“What is it? What can it be doing there,” said my mother in & 
| Siddons’s tone of voice. 

“What is it? Corney Delany, no less,”’ croaked out the little mam 
in the crankiest tone of his harsh voice. ‘It's what remains of me, at 
laste!” 

) a Oh, yes,” said Julia, bursting into a laugh, “ Corny’s coming as my 

| body-guard. He'll sit inthe rumble with Thomas.” 

| “What a shocking figure it is,” said my mother, surveying bim through 

| her glass. 

“Time doesn’t improve either of us,”’ said Corny, with the grin of « 
demon—happily the observation was only heard by myself. ‘Is it im 

silk stockings I'd be trapesing about the roads all night, with the rheu- 

matiz in the small of my back—ugh, the haythens!” 





£ 
i 
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My mother was at length seated in the carriage, with Julia beside her 


JONATHAN. 


| low rumbling sound, at first supposed to be the noise of distant can- 


—the hundred and one petty annoyances to make travelling uncomforta- 
ble, by way of rendering it supportable, around her ; Corny had mounted 
to his place beside Thomas, who regarded him with a look of as pro- 
found contempt as a sleek, well-fed pointer would confer upon some 
mangy mongrel of the road-side; a hurried good-by from my mother, a 
quick, short glance from Julia, a whisper lost in the crash of the wheels, 
and they were gone. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS. 


Few men have gone through life, without passing through certain 
periods which, although not marked by positive misfortune, were yet 


so impressed by gloom and despondence that their very retrospect is | 


saddening. Happy it is for us, that in after days our inemory is but 
little retentive of these. We remember the shadows that darkened 
over our landscape ; but we forget in great part their cause and their 


duration, and perhaps even sometimes are disposed to smile at the | 
sources of grief to which long habit of the world and its ways would | 


have made us callous. 
I was almost alone in the world—bereft of fortune, separa- 


reason to think, my affection was returned. In that home to which I 
should have looked for fondness, I found only gloom and misfortune ; 
my mother grown insensible to everything, save some frivolous narra- 
tive of her own health ; my father, once high-spirited and free-heart- 
ed, care-worn, depressed, and broken ; my cousin, my early play-fel- 
low, half sweetheart and half sister, bestowing her heart and affec- 
tions on one so unworthy of her. All lost to me ; and at atime, too, 
when the heart is too weak and tender to stand alone, but must cling 
to something, or it sinks upoa the earth, crushed and troddden upon. 

I looked back upon my past life, and thought over the happy hours 
I had din the wild wet, roaming through its deep valleys and 
over its heath.clad mountains. I thought of her, my companion 


through many a long summer-day along the rocky shore, against | 


which the white waves were ever beating, watching the sea-birds 
careering full many a fathom deep below us, mixing their shrill cries 
with the wilder plash of the ever-restlese sea ; and how we dreamed 
away those hours, now half in sadness, now in bright hopes of long 
ears to come, and find us thus wandering hand in hand, loved and 
loving ; and then I looked out upon the bleak world beside me, with- 
out an object to win, without a goal to strive at. 
“Come, Jack,” said my father, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
and startling me out of my revery, “one piece of good fortune we 


havehad. The duke has given me the command at Chatham; some | than one sat down by the wayside, preferring death or imprisonment 


hint of our altered circumstances, it seems, had reached him, and 


without my applying, he most kindly sent for me and told me of my 


appointment. 


I told his grace, that for all your soft looks and smooth chin, there 
was no lack of spirit in your heart; and you must take an eagle, 
Jack, if you would keep up my credit.” 

Laughingly spoken as these few words were, they somehow struck 


upon a chord that had long lain silent in my heart, and as suddenly | 
awoke in me the burning desire for distinction, and the ambitious | 


thirst fur military glory. 

The next evening at sunset, the transport weighed anchor and 
stood ont to sea. A slight breeze off shore, and an ebb-tide, carried 
us gently away from land, and as night was falling I stood alone, 
leaning on the bulwarks, and looking fixedly on the faint shadows of 
the tall chalk-cliffs, my father’s last words, ‘* You must take an eagle, 
Jack !” still ringing in my ears, and striking deeply in my heart. 

Had my accidents by fisod and field been more numerous and 


remarkable than they were, the recently-told adventures of my friend | 


Charles O'Malley would prevent my giving them to the public. The | peer ecretaecinery: Artie, lbh fete et pecan hee 


subaltern of a marching regiment—a crack corps, it is true—I saw 
merely the ordinary duty of a campaigning life ; and, although my 


desire to distinguish myself rose each day higher, the greatest extent | crashing of the pine branches, and the beating rain, no other-sound 


of my renown went no farther than the admiration of my comrades, 


that one so delicately nurtured and brought up should bear so cheer. | 


fully and well the roughing of a soldier's life ; and my soubriquet | when an orderly dragoon, bare-headed, and wounded, came up at the 


of “ Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” was earned among the stor y 
and blood-stained fields of the Peninsula. 


My first experiences of military life were indeed but little encour- 
aging. 
What a shock to all my cherished notions of a campaign! How 
sadly different to my ideas of the pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war! I remember well we first came up with the retiring 
forces on the morning of the 4th of November. The day broke 
heavily—masses of dark and weighty cloud drifted across the sky. 
The ground was soaked with rain, and a cold, chilling wind swept 
across the bleak plain, and moaned dismally in the dark pine woods. 
Our party, which consisted of drafts from the fiftieth, twenty-seventh, 
and seventy-first regiments, Were stationed in a few miserable hovels 
on the side of the high-road from Madrid to Labeyos. By a mistake 
of the way, we had missed a body of troops on the preceding day, 
and were now halted here, in expectation of joining some of the 
corps retiring on the Portuguese frontiers. Soon after daybreak, a 


You must join the service companies of the eighth by | 


to-morrow ; they are under sailing orders and no time is to be lost. | mer discipline ; the latter, indeed, had only lately joined the army, 


I joined the army in the disastrous retreat from Burgos. | 


nonading, attracted our attention; but some stragglers coming up 
| soon after, informed us that it proceeded from tumbrels and amuni. 
tion wagons of Sir Lowry Cole’s brigade, then on the march. The 
news was scarcely communicated, when the head of a column ap- 
peared, topping the hill. 
As they came nearer, we remarked that the men did not keep 
their ranks, but sirayed across the road, from side to side; some 
carried their muskets by the sling, others on the shoulder ; some 
| leaned on their companions, as though faint and sick; and many 
there were, whose savage looks and bloated features denoted drun- 
keness. The uniforms were torn and ragged, several had no shoes, 
and some even had lost their caps and shakos, and wore handkerchiefs 
| bound round their heads. Among these, the officers were almost 

undistinguvishable—fatigue, hardship, and privation had levelled them 
| with the men; and discipline scarcely remained in that disorganized 
mass. On they came, their eyes bent only on the long vista of road 
that lay before them. Some silent and sad, trudged on side by side ; 
| others, maddened by drink, or wild with the excitement of fever, ut- 

tered frightful and horrible ravings. Some flourished their bayonets, 


| and threatened all ‘within their reach ; and denunciations of their 
ted irrevocably from the only one I ever loved, and by whom, I had | 


officers, and 6pen avowels of desertion, were heard un every side as 
they went. The bugle sounded a halt, as the column reached the 
little hamlet where we were stationed ; and in a few seconds, the 
roads and the fields at either side were covered by the figures of the 
men, who threw themselves down on the spot where they stood, in 
every attitude that weariness and exhaustion could suggest. 

All the information we could cullect was, that this force formed 
part of the rear guard of the army ; that the French under Marshal 
Soult were hotly in pursuit, having already driven in the cavalry out- 
poste, and more than once throwing their skirmishers amongst our 
fellows. In a few minutes the bugle again sounded to resume the 
march ; and however little disposed to yield to the dictates of disci- 
pline, old habit, stronger even than lawless insubordination, prevailed 
—the men rose, and falling in with some semblance of order, con- 
tinued their way. Nothing struck me more in that motley mass of 
ragged uniform and patched clothing, than the ferocious, almost sa- 
vage expression of the soldiers as they marched past our better cquip- 
ped and better disciplined party. Their dark scowl betokened deadly 
hate ; and I could see the young men of our detachment quail be- 
neath the insulting ruffianism of their gaze. Every now and then, 
some one or other would throw down his pack or knapsack to the 
ground, and with an oath asseverate his resolve to carry it no longer. 
Some even declared they would abandon their muskets ; and more 


from the enemy to the horrors and severities of that dreadful march. 
The Highland regiments and the Guards alone preserved their for- 


having landed at Corunna a few weeks previously, and were perfect 
in every species of equipment. Joining myself to a group of their 
officers, I followed in the march, and was enabled to learn some ti- 
dings of my friend O'Grady, who, I was glad to hear, was only a 
few miles in advance of us, with his regiment. 

Towards three o’clock we entered a dark pine wood, through 
which the road continued for several miles. Here the march became 
extremely difficult, from the deep clayey soil, the worn and cut-up 
road, and more than all the torrents of rain that swept along the 
narrow gorge, and threw a darkness, almost like night, over every 
thing. We plodded on gloomily, and scarce speaking, when suddenly 
the galloping of horses was heard in the rear, and we were joined 
by Sir Edward Paget, who, with a single aid-de-camp, rode up to our 
division. After a few hurried questions, to the officer in command, 
he wheeled his horse round, and rode back towards the next column, 
The 
sound of the horses’ hoofs were sti!l ringing along the causeway, when 
a loud shout, followed by the sharp reports of pistol-firing mingled 
with the voice. In an instant all was still as before, and save the 





was heard. 
Our conjectures as to the cause of the firing, were just making, 


top of his horse’s speed. The few hurried words he spoke in a half 
whisper to our commanding officer, were soon reported through the 
Jines. Sir Edward Paget, our second in command, had been taken 
prisoner, carried away by a party of French cavalry, who were da. 
ring enovgh to dash in between the columns, which in no other re- 
treat had they ventured to approach. 

The temerity of our enemy, added to our own dispirited and de- 
fenceless condition, was the only thing wanting to complete our gloom 
and depression, and the march was now resumed in the dogged sul. 
lenness of despair. 

Day followed day, and all the miseries of our state but increased 
| with time, till on the morning of the 17th the town of Ciudad Rodrigo 

came in view, and the rumors spread that stores of all kinds would 
| be served out to the famished troops. 

By insubordination and intemperance, we had lost seven thou- 
sand men since the day the retreat from Burgos began, and al- 
\ though neither harassed by night marches nor excessive journeys=s 
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rable document addressed by Wellington to the officers commanding 
divisions, but too justly merited, concluding in these words :— 
‘“‘ The discipline of every army, after along and active campaign, 
becomes in some degree relaxed, but I am coneerned to observe that 
the army under my command has fallen off in this respect to a greater | 
degree than any army with which I have ever been, or of which I 
have ever read.” 


losing neither guns, ammunition, nor standards—yet was the memo. | 


[To he continucd.} 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE CYMBALEER’S BRIDE. 


| 
- FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 
The duke has summoned his host to the wars— 
Our good Duke of Brittany ; 
From city and village, from hill and plain, 
Thronging they cume, a gallant train ! 
The flower of his chivalry ! 


There are barons bold, from the fosse-girt forts, 
Each a king in his own domain; 

Stern knights, grown gray amid war’s alarms— 

With nimble squires—stout men-at-arms— 
And my love is one of the train. 


He is gone to the wars—to Aquitaine— 
And though but a cymbaleer, * 

So bright is the hauberk on his breast, 

So stately his mien, so lofty his crest, 
That a captain you’d deem my dear! 


A weary time—a heavy heart, 
Have been mine since he rode away ! 
To St. Bridget I’ve prayed, till the stars grew dim, 
To watch o'er the angel that watches o’er him, 
That he quit him not night or day. 


n my knees I’ve besought our priest to pray 
For all soldiers brave like mine ; 
And in hopes to quicken the good man’s prayer, 
Three waxen tapers, tall and fuair, 
I’ve burned at Saint Gilda’s shrine. 





To our blessed Mother I’ve vowed a vow, | 
That, let me but look on his face | 
Once again, the scallop and scrip I'll take, 
And a pilgrimage to Loretto make, 
In requital of her grace. 


Meantime, nor letter, nor message of love, 
Has solaced or him or me ; 

The high-born dame has her page—the knight 

His squire, fur such errands, and absence is li; ho— 
But no squire nor page have we. 


But the dreariest day must end at lust: 
The war is over and done; 

And the duke this day—nay, this very hour, 

Will be here with his host—if you stood on that tower 
You could see their arms glance in the sun! 


The duke will be here—and my cymbaleer— | 
How my ; rou! heart beats and burns! 
Tis proud and happy—and well it may! 
For a lowly vassal he rode away, 
And a hero he returns! 


Haste, sisters, haste! why linger ye so? 
For the duke must now be near; 

Our place let us take at the ancient gate 

By which he will pass in his martia! state— 
The duke and my cymbaleer ! 


Quick, sisters, quick—and ye will see 

How my true love bears the bell, 
As stately he rides ’mid the conquering bands, 
And quivering under his manly hands, 

The cymbals clash and swell! 


Proud of his rider, ye will see 
His war-steed spurn the ground, 
Tossing aloft the plumes of red 
With which for this festal-day his heal 
Will be deck’d, at every bound. 


But more than all, my cymbaleer 
Himself in his pride ye’ll see— 

My beautiful! my brave! with the air 

Of an earl his shining casque he’l) wear, 
And the mantle wrdught by me! 


I questioned the gipsy yesternight-- 
And liked not her spiteful sneer, . 
As she said, I should hie me home and pray 





If music I loved, for the band to-day 
Would be short of a cymbaleer. 


And pray I did—and I’ve prayed 80 much ° 

That my heart has no room for despair; 
Though the beldame muttered—with death in her eye, 
While she pointed to a tomb close by— 

‘‘ To-morrow I look for you there !”” 


But away with doubts and fears—for hark ! 
Already I hear the drums! 

From flower-wreathed lattice and silken tent 

Fair ladies peep forth—and each eye is bent 
On the cavalcade that comes! 


See! these are the pikemen in the front, 

That march with so stern a tread; 
And next, with their pennons broad displayed, 
The barons, in robes of silk arrayed, 

At their bold retainers’ head ! 


On milk-white steeds the heralds see— 
The priests in their stoles of gold; 
And squires, that bear their liege lords’ shields, 
With blazonings telling of well-fought fields— 
High deeds in the days of old! 


The templars next !—the pagan’s dread— 
Clad in armor from crown to heel! 
And then the gay archers of Causanne, 
That ever are first in battle’s van, 
In their buff coats barred with steel ! 


Now comes the duke—amidst the flower 
Of his paladins and peers! 
How proudly his banner is floating! Below 
Droop, tarnished, those he has torn from the foe— 
Ha! there cre the cymbaleers ! 


She said—and a long, logg searching glance 
Athwart the ranks she cast— 
Then, chill and pale as a corse in its shroud, 
Lifeless she sunk ’mid the careless crowd— 
The eymbaleers had past! 
————— 


From Blackwood, for October. 
THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


The wind rocks the furest, 
The clouds gather o’er ; 
The girl sitvesh lonely 
Beside the green shore ; 
The breakers are dashing with might, with might. 
And sé mingles her sighs with the gloomy night, 
And her eyes are hot with tears. 


“The dead heart is broken, 
And empty the earth ;— 
To the Wish never mote can 
The Sorrow give birth. 
To her Father in Heaven may the Danghter now go; 
I have known all the joys that the world can bestow— 
I have lived—1I have loved "— 


In vain, oh ! how vainly, 
Flows tear upon tear! 
Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death’s heavy ear !— 
Yet I, the Celestial, what comforts will say, 
When the Heart in the cell of its grief pines away 
For the sweet vanish’d love. 


Let ever, though vainly, 
Flow tear upon tear ; 
Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death’s heavy ear; 
Bat still all the joy that the wor!d can convey, 
When the heart for the sweet vanish’d love pines away 
Dwells in the grief of love! 
———— 

Tuy ReiinG Passton.—When M. Brillat Savarin, judge of the Court 
of Cassation, and an amateur gestronomer, was in America, once, on his 
return from a shooting excursion, in which he shot a wild turkey, he fell 
into conversation with Jefferson, who began relating some interesting 
anecdotes about Washington and the war; when, observing the air dis- 
trait of M. Brillat Savarin, he stopped and was about to go away: “ My 
dear sir,” said the gastronomer, “ | beg a thousand pardons, but I was 
thinking how I should dress my wild turkey.” 

Srixsixc Vintvge.—A young preacher, who chose to enlarge to a 
country congregation on the beauty of virtue, was surprised to be informed 
by an old woman, who expressed herself highly pleased with his sermen, 
that her daughter was the most virtuous woman in the parish ‘ for that 
week she had spun sax apyndies of yarn.”—Sir W. Scott. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
AN IRISH INSURGENT OF TILE LAST CENTURY. 


It is a refreshing task to record an incident so opporiie in charac. 
ter to those which too frequently stain the annals of 1798, and suc. 
ceeding spring; bat, as it is not the only instance of high feeling in 
an Irish peasant, it must be censidered as an occasional trait of cha. 
racter among a people who are not supposed to be over-indulgent to 


their enemies, however kindly they may be disposed towards their | 


friends. 


At the first dawn ofaspring morning, in 1799, a fine athletic young | 


man, equipped in the usual frieze garb of an Irish peasant, aroused 
himeelf from his lair, in a furze brake, on a hill-side, in the county of 


Wexford ; and, as he sprang on his fect, he hastily brushed away with | 


his horny palms the thorns and sceds which clung to his soiled dress ; 
while, at the same time, he looked around him with anxious search. 
ing eyes. But, asno living thing met his gaze, be seized hold of his 
mever-failing coadjutor,—a good, stout, well seasoned black-thorn 
shillelagh,—and began to wend his way towards the town of New- 


townbarry. His trusty ‘‘ boxing stick” he ever and anon clinched in 
his iron fist, while he gave it a rapid flourish round his head, as if | 


impatient of seeking for a fit subject to exercise its toughness on. 
“Ty 1 had that black-hearted Orange villain, Colonel O here 
in my grip, maybe I would’nt give him his tay in a mug*,” he ex. 


claimed, as he made the black.thorn whistle round his head with the | 


velocity of an Australian's boomerang. “Oh, batherashin! maybe 
i would’nt !”—and then another flourish of the black.thorn. 

The cheering influence of the opening day, so animating to all the 
living creation, imparted an elasticity to his step, which now and 
again broke a ‘ one, two, three, and cut the buckle” caper. Then he 
would chant a snatch of one of the mirthful melodies of his country ; 
but, as he journeyed on, a painful thought would, in spite of this 
buoyancy of spirits, obtrude itself, and cheek the exuberant levity 
which a moment before exercised its influence ever his stout frame.— 
The blood would rush to his cheeks, and as suddenly forsake them, 
as he alternately turned his thoughts from scenes of blood and strife 
to the softer—the better feelings of his nature. 
dren !—where were they ? Wanderimg beggars on the world’s wide 
waste! His home !—alas! he had none. The recollection of do. 


meptic scenes filled his heart, till the tear.drops became two big for | 
The uncertainty of his chil. | 
of the destiny which awaited them and him, added | 


the distended hay to contain them. 
dren’s fate, an 
anguish to his already excited feclings. 


hen‘in this state of mind, he gained the summit of a rising. | 


ground, where he stopped, and brushed away the tears from his eyes; 
then, casting a mournful glance on the spot where his dwelling had 
once stood, his brain reeled at the sight of the heap of blackened 
rubbieh, which too plainly told the fate of his little property,—the 
destruction of his all. 

Darby Kelly had been one of tie most active and daring insuygents 
during the brief and sanguinary strife of "98. He had hitherto es. 
caped the vigilance, and consequently the venge&nce of the magis. 
tracy, who had offered a reward forhis apprehension. In those times, 
for one who had offended as Kelly had done, to be taken was to be 
condemned. He was now traversing the bye read near Newtown. 
Harry, in hopes of meeting with his wife and children, or at least of 
learning something of their fate ; and since the rude unnatural din 
of arms and civil strife had ceased, and no longer incited brother to 
rise in mortal combat against brother, he was not without hopes that 
his errors and offences would be pardoned and forgotten. 

These were the objects which had caused hii to return tothe vicinity 
of his former habitation ; but the sight of the charred and sooty ruins 
had given another turn to his resolution. His mind, which since the 
elash of arms had ccased, had become calm, was now again lashed 
into fury at the remembrance of his wrongs; and in the anguish o! 
his heart he cried aloud, “ The villains, the unfeeling villains, to burn 
my house, to destroy the shelter its roof afforded to an unoffending 
woman and helpless children ; to burn the corn which was given by 
a bountiful Providence to their support. The devils who did this 
shall feel the strength of my :evenge.” 

He then paused for a moment, as if meditating what course to pur- 
suc, his mind soon became concentrated on one object, that of inflie- 
ting injury on his oppressors, and he determined to be revenged on 
Colonel! O , as the author of all his misfortunes. 


In this state of feeling, his breast swelling with emotion, his brain | 


excited to madness, he proceeded on his journey ; when suddenly 
turning an abrupt angle in the road, he was startled at beholding the 
apparently lifeless body of an officer lying in the ditch at the road 
side while a horse fully caparisoned, with its bridle and saddle on, 


zing at his side ; and also close beside him sat a small spaniel, who 
looked wistfully in his master’s face. 


on the swollen and empurpled face which was turned towards him— 
started back with the rapidity of thought—his brow suddenly became 
¢rimsoned with rage—his eyes flashed fire—his teeth became clenched 
with a convulsive effort—and his whole frame quivered with excite. 
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| with marks of caution, as if to be assured that no eye was there to 
| witness the decd he was about to commit. “ Revenge is now within 
| my reach,” and a cold convulsive bitter langh shook his frame. He 

advanced with raised arms, as if about to crush the object 

of his deadly hatred. He stopped,—he pansed, as if again to 

revel in the thoaght of realizing his meditated vengeance. There 
| lay his enemy prostrate and helpless beneath him — no eye to bear 
witnessagainst him, It was Colonel O , his deadliest and most 
| unre‘enting persccutor—who had burned bis little property—who had 
hunted him as the beagle tracks the hare, thirsting for his blood—~ 
whose enmity had unceasingly pursued him ti!] he wandered an out- 
cast and a beggar in his native land. The blood rushed through his 
veins like liquid fire—be stepped back a pace or two, as if to give 
impetus to the blow he was about to inflict, and again to dwell on 
the delightful thought of gratifying his revenge. He again paused 
for a moment—in that moment a mental combat was raging within, 


| compassion was contending with revenge in his bosom for the mas- 





tery. One thought of his wife’and helpless children turned the scale, 
—his better nature prevailed,—his thirst for the life of his enemy 
passed away,—by a violent effort he cast away his stick far from him, 
—he could not crush a man so utterly incapable of defending himeelf, 
su completely at his merey. The cloud which had gathered on his 
brow passed away, as he ejaculated with deep emotion, 

‘1 cannot act a coward’s part. I cannotharm the gentleman. I 
cannot take advantage cf a defenceless man, though that man has 





| to carry and place him on his horse. 


His wife !—his chil. | 


b p : | the table, thanking them as they came up. 
from which the officer had evidently been thrown, was quietly gra. | polio in. of ahi t ao, 


been the destroyer of my house and property.” 

Here was the true working of the Samaritan precept. When you 
are about to commit a doubtful act, pause ; when you are certain the 
act isa virtuous one, give it not a second thought. Accordingly 
Kelly raised the unfortunate Colonel from the ground, placed him 
gently against the bank for support,—ran to an adjacent brook, used 
his hat as a bucket, returned and washed and sprinkled the Colonel’s 
face with water,—chafed his temples till animation returned. By 
these means the Colonel was presently sufficiently restored for Kelly 
Kelly then, with a magnanimity 
above common minds, supported him whom he considered as his bit- 
terest enemy, and conducted him in perfect safety to his home. 


The rest is soon told. The Colonel, who was a violent parti. 
zan magistrate, had dined the preceding evening in Newtownbarry, 
with several other military officers, and, according to the fashion of 
the times, ‘*and the custom of war in like cases,” had indulged to 
excess in the bacchanalian festivities of the evening. In attempting 
ta return home in the extreme darkness of the night, his centre of 
gravity being ‘‘ nowhere,” he had fallen headlong into the ditch 
where Kelly fortunately discovered him in his last extremity. It 
would be unjust not to add that Colenel O » on his recovery, 
exerted himself in favor of Kelly, represented his noble conduct to 
Government, obtained his pardon, rebuilt his cabin, aad ever after be- 
haved with great kindness to his preserver. 

This anecdote is quite illustrative of the chequered feelings of Irish 
peasants, who are one moment softened by compassion or incited by 
generosity of sentiment, while at the next the most sanguinary deeds 
are scarcely sufficient to satisfy their cravings for the “ wild justice of 
revenge.” 

They are, in fact, a people whoso virtues are a3 a precious jewel 


in the mine ; their vice: as the rubbish which surrounds and obscures 
its lustre. 





* “Give hima his tay (tea) ina mug,”—equivalent to the London slang, “ Serve 
him out.” 


rE 


A Fisuerman’s Weppinc 1x NewrounpLtanp.—The company, 
consisting of young men and women, with a few of the seniors, assem- 
bled about nine o’clock and sat around the room drinking grog for some- 
time. Presently a fifer struck up a tune, and reels and jigs began. There 
was much bustling of women in and out of aback room, and about half- 
past ten the bride was said to be ready ; the music ceased, a table was 
brought forward, the priest put on his scapular, and the bride and bride 


groom came forward and knelt before the table. The priest opened his 
book, asked them the usual questions in English, and rapidly read a 
number of Latin prayers, and the ceremony was completed. Instantly 
there was a struggle of the young men around for the first kiss; but as 
the bride was not yet off her knees, and the bridegroom was kneeling be- 
side her, he had the best chance, and won accordingly. A plate of cake 
was next produced and put upon the table; the bride and bridegroom 
came forward, took a piece of cake, and deposited several dollars on the 
table before the priest. Each one in the room then came forward, and 
took a piece of eake, leaving a dollar before the priest, who stood behind 
I had nothing but two-dollar 
notes in my pocket, of which I laid down one, when Father D. took it, 





c 2 | five pound note 
Kelly stooped down to assist the fallen officer, gazed for an instant | 


shook his head, and said, ‘ Ah, sir, upon my word, that’s toomuch! A 
!’ JT was immediately held in great honor accordingly ; 
and as I could not contradict the priest before his flock, I was obliged to 
receive the acknowledgments of the people with the best yrace I could. 
Hetold me afterwards this was his object, and that the people would now 
do anything for me. When all had made their contributions, they stood 
round while he counted the money, and declared its amount, stating it, if 


ment : his stick was poised in his clinched hand—he glanced around 1 I recollect rightly, at something under £10, which with my £5, as he 








. 
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was pleased to call it, made nearly £15. “ Wish it was more for your 
sake, sir,” was the universal response round the room. Supper was 
now brought in, consisting of tee and hot cakes; after which, there was 
more dancing and grog-drinking, nearly to the bieak of day.—Juhe's 
Excursions. 


——E 


bl ; 
Arrnican Notions or THe Races.—They could not see that there | 


was anything in our customs more agreeable to flesh and blood than in 
their own, but would, at the same time, admit that we were a wiser and 
a superior race of beings to themselves. For this superiority some of 
their wise heads would try to account: but this they could only do on 
the ground of our own statements, that a Great Being made man. 

A wily rain-maker, who was the oracle of the village in which he 
dwelt, once remarked after hearing me enlarge on the subject of crea- 
tion, “If you verily believe that that Being created all men, then, ac- 
cording to reason, you must also believe, that in making white people, he 
has improved on his work ; he tried his hand on Bushmen first, and he 
did not like them, because they were so ugly, and their language like 
that of the frogs. He then tried his hand on the Hottentots, but these 
did not please him either. He then exercised his power and skill and 
made the Bechuanas, which was a great improvement; and at last he 
made the white people: therefore,” exulting with an air of triumph at 
the discovery, ‘the white people are so much wiser than we are, in 
making walking-houses (wagons,) teaching the oxen to draw them over 
hill and dale, and instructing them also to plough the gardens instead of 
making their wives do it, like the Bechuanas.” His discovery received 
the applause of the people, while the poor missionary’s arguments, drawn 
from the source ef Divine truth, were thrown into the shade. 


Arrican Neatness.—They could not account for our putting our 


ments from the neck or hair of the head. Washing the body, instead of 
lubricating it with grease and red ochre, was a disgusting custom, and 
cleanliness about our food, house, and bedding, contributed to their 
amusement in no sMall degree. A native, who was engaged roasting a 
piece of fat zebra flesh for me on the coals, was told that he had better 
turn it with a stick, or fork, instead of his hands, which he invariably 
rubb2d on his dirty body for the sake of the preeious fat. This sugges- 


tion made him and his companions laugh extravagantly, and they were | 


wont to repeat it as an interesting joke wherever they came. - 


Native Arricay Doctors.—One will try to coax the sickness out 
of a chieftain by setting him astride an ox, with its feet and legs tied, 
and then smothe: ing the animal by holding its nose in a large bowl of wa- 
ter. A feast follows, and the ox is devoured, sickness and all. 


lady of another lies, till he has got him to kill an ox, on which he ma- 
neeavres, by cutting out certain parts. Another doctor will require a goat, 


which he kills over the sick person, allowing the blood to run down the | 
bedy; another will require the fat of the kidney of a fresh slaughtered 


goat, saying, that any old fut will not do; and thus he comes in for his 
chop. These slaughterings are prescribed according to the wealth cf the 
individual, so that a stout ox might be a cure for a slight eold in a chief- 
tain, while a kid would be a remedy for a fever among the poor, among 
whom there was no chance of obtai.ing anything greater. The above 
ceremonies might with little difficulty be construed into sacrifices, if we 
felt anxious vo increase the number of traditionary remains. Is it, how- 
ever, to be wondered at, among a pastoral people, whose choicest viand 
is broiled or boiled meat, and to whom fat of any kind is like the richest 
cordials, that they should solemnize every event or circumstance with 


beef? 


Happiness or Horrenrots.—Their supreme happiness consists in 
having abundance of meat. Asking a man who was more grave and 


thoughtful than his companions what was the finest sight he could desire, | 


he instantly replied, “ A great fire covered with pots full of meat; ad- 
ding, ‘‘ how ugly the fire looks without a pot!” 


Avs Arnican Cuter Hearino or tur Resurrection.—His coun- 
tenance lighted up, hoping to hear of feats of war, destruction of tribes, 
and such like subjects, so congenial to his savage dispocision. When he 
found that my topics had solely a reference to the Great Being of whom, 
the day before he had told me he knew nothing, and of the Saviour’s 


mission to this world, whose name he had never heard, he resumed his | 


knife and jackal’s skin, and hummedanative air. One of his men, sitting 
near me, appeared struck with the character ef the Redeemer, which | 
was endeavoring to describe, and particularly with his miracles. On 
hearing that he raised the dead, he very naturally exclaimed, “ What an 
excellent doctor he must have been, to make dead men live!’ This led 
me to desribe his power, and how that power would be exercised at the 
last day in raising the dead. In the course of my remarks, the ear of 
the mouarch caught the startling sound of resurrection. “ What?” he 


exclaimed with astonishment, “ what are these words about? the dead, | 


the dead arise!” ‘“ Yes,’ was my reply, “ all the dead shail arise.” 
“* Will my father arise?” “ Yes,” I answered, ** your father will arise.” 
*¢ Will ail the slain in battle arise?” “ Yes.” 
been killed and devoured by lions, tigers, hyenas, and crocodiles, again 
revive?” “ Yes, and come to judgment.” “ And will those whose 
bodies have been left to waste and to wither on the desert plains, and 
scattered to the winds, again arise?’’ he asked, with a kind of triumph 
as if he had now fixed me. “ Yes,” I replied, “ not one will be left be- 
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| to dry, watching the water, which hada 
, and the bottom of which was white with fish-bones. On throwinga 
lege, feet, and arms into bags, and using buttons for the purpose of fast- | 
ening bandages round our bodies, instead of suspending them as orna- | 


A ror. | 
cerer will pretend he cannot find out the guilty person, or where the ma- | 


“ And will all that have | 


223 


| hind.” This I repeated with increased ‘emphasis. After looking at me 
for a few moments, he turned to his people, to whom he spoke withe 
| stentorian voice: “Hark, ye wise men, whoever is among you, the 
| 
| 


wisest of past generations, did ever your ears hear such strange and un- 
heard-of news?’ . . . . Makaba, then turning and addressing himself to 
me, and laying his hand on my breast, said, “ Father, I love you much. 
Your visit and your presence have made my heart white as milk. The 

words of your mouth are sweet as honey, but the words of a resurrection 
are tuo great to be heard. I do not wish to hear again about the dead 
| rising! The dead cannot arise! The dead must notarise!”’ ‘* Why,’’ 
| I enquired, *‘ can so great a man refuse knowledge, and turn away from 

wisdom? Tell me, my friend, why I must not ‘add to words’ and speak 
| of a resurrection?” Raising and uncevering his arm, which had been 
| strong in batile, and shaking his hand as if quivering a spear, he replied, 
| “I have slain my thousands, (bentsintei,) and shall they arise ?”—Mof- 
| fat’s Missionary Labors. 

a » 
| A Newrounpianp Doo.—A thin, short haired, black dog, belong~ 
| ing to George Harvey, came off to us to.day. ‘This animal was of & 
breed very different from what we understand by the term “ New- 
foundland dog” in England. He had a thin tapering snout, a long 
thin tail, and rather thin but powerful legs, with a lank body, the 


| hair short and smooth. ‘These are the most abundant dogs of the 


country, the Icng-haired curly dogs being comparatively rare. They 


, are by no means handsome, but are generally more intelligent and 


useful than the others. This one canght his own fish. He sat ona 
projecting rock beneath a fish. flake, or stage, where the fish are laid 
p ls of six or eight feet, 


piece of codfish into the water, three or four heavy clumsy-looking - 
fish, called in Newfoundland “ sculpins,” with great heads an 
mouths, and many spines about them, and generally about a foot 


| 
, long, would swim in to catch it. ‘These he would “set” attentively, 
| 


and the moment one turned his broadside to him, he darted down 
lixe a fish hawk, and seldom came up without a fish in his mouth.— 
As he caught them, he carried them regularly to a place a few yards 
| off, where he laid them down; and they told us that in the summer 
| he would sometimes make a pile of fifiy or sixty a-.day, just at that 
| place. He never attempted to cat them, but seemed to be fishing 
purely for his own amusement. I watched him for about two hours, 
and when the fish did not come, I observed he once or twige put his 
| right foot in the water and paddled it about. This foot was white, 
and Harvey said he did it to “ toll” or entice the fish, but whether it 
was for that specific reason, or merely a motion of impatience, I 
could not exactly decide. ‘The whole proceeding struck me as re- 
markable, more especially as they said he had never been taught any 
thing of the kind. —Juke’s Excursions in Newfoundland, 


— 


“Rucur or Searcu.”—We extract the following from the Vigie de 
’” Ouest :— A young and fair Florentine lady, bearing the celebrated 
name of America Vespuccio, arrived at St. Malo on Sunday, in the South- 
ampton packet. The noble Signora having declared to the Customs 
officer that she would not submit to the ignoble search to which he wished 
to subject her, the officer replied that he had a right to require 
that a female should, by visiting her person, ascertain if she 
| was not the bearer of contraband goods, and that force should 
| be resorted to if she resisted. The lady drew out a pair of _ 

tols, and repeated her declaration, adding that she would return to Eng- 
| land sooner than undergo that degradation. The Signora America Ves- 

puccio then called for pen and ink, and, in the absence of the Director 
| of the Customs, she wrote to the Sub-Prefect, reminding him of her hix- 

torical name and of the regards which were due toa woman. The ma 

gistrate consented to go cn board, but, having no power to interfere wit] 

the regulations of the Customs, and the fair Florentine persisted in be 
, rffusal, she returned to England withoat quitting the steamer.” “ Wi 
have received,” adds the Vigie, ‘frequent complaints of the indeceq 
manner in which females aie searched in our harbor. We have seen seva 
ral ladies quite indignant at the treatment they had experienced. ‘Thq 
fixcal passions,’ said one of them, ‘are carried to such an extreme @ 
France, that the revenue agents behaved towards us like real savages, 
We demand a reform, for the interest of our harbor, in that of Frane 
abroad, and particularly in the name of the respect paid to females inal 
| civilized countries.” 


i 


Evrects or Temperasce tn IReLanp.—At Limerick, with a popula- 
tion of 80,000 inhabitants, all the breweries have been closed, except 
one smg!! one, which is more than sufficient to supply the wants of the 
| city and surrounding districts. There were formerly in this place sever- 
al extensive breweries, one of which we had the pleasure of visiting. It 
was the largest I had ever seen, and was let fur a rental of £1000 per 
annum. It has been stopped for more than twe years, and is fast gom 
into ruins, the machinery coroding with sust, and the roof gradually fall 
ingin. While at Limerick we also went over the remains of a large dis- 
tillery, which [ believe was one of the most extensive in Ireland. The 
| concern formerly paid £100,000 per annum in excise duty, and the weekly 
| production was over 300 puncheors of whiskey, which is equivalent to @ 

return of more than £1000 per day. It has now for a considerable time 
\ been at a stand, and we hope may never again be called into activity. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Reference to our pages will show that good use has been made of the 
Magazines received by the Britannia on Wednesday; Jack Hinton, from 
the Dublin University Magazine, and other Magazine articles, filling up 
@ very large portion of the paper of to-day. 





Among the mass of litera- 
tire and novelty, we recommend to the reader’s attention two very cle. 
ver articles, one from the American Southern Literary Messenger, the 
ether from Ainsworth’s London Magazine. The Chapter on Graves, 
and the little Fairy Story, are also excellent ‘papers; and, indeed, 


Gust 


‘we may as well lump the whole number, and acknowledge that we have | 


geldom issued a paper with the entire selections in which we were better 
Considerable excitement would appear to have been created in Europe 
by the Ashburton Treaty, and by the passage of the Tariff Bill in the 


last Congress. The European estimation of this country, fifty years ago, 


would appear in odd contrast with the present newspaper commotion, if | 


it could now be revived and placed in contrast. Few of the adherents 
sf monarchy, and the royal succession—* the right divine to govern 
wrong” —could forbear Jaughter at the prophesy that the American mar- 
fets could ever be of consequence to any persons save a few houses in 
pumediate trade with the Americon continent. Now we find the com- 
hort and prosperity of the nations of the old world more closely depend- 
ent upon the acts of anAmerican Legislature, than they would seem to 
be upon their own, if we are to judge by the tone of their press. 

In relation to the treaty the revelation of its character seems to have 
fallen upon some honest Joan Bulls take a thunderbolt. They forget 
det Lord.Ashburton was not treating with the Chinese, and that the 





, ‘ : . 
process of dealing with Brother Jonathan is somewhat less summary, | 


and not quite 20 one sided, as the British mode of proceeding with China. 
However—the Government of Great Britain has shown, so far as Lord 


Ashburton’s mission reveals its Intentions, @ willingness to do Justice ; 


‘ 


and there is no doubt that the good sense of the British people will soon | 


put a stop to all revilings, in the sincere pleasure which the patriotic of 
both nations feel, that war is averted. 

In domestic occurrences the week has been quite a busy one in the 
city. The news from Ohio operated like a wet blanket on the rising en- 
thusiasm of one party, and like oil on the flames of the ardent democracy 
of the other. Tammany has been in ecstacies—National Hall has not 


been disturbed by any congregation. But while Tammany rejoices for 


the news from abroad, she is likely to need some skillful finesse with her 


subterranean democracy. Mich. Walsh is up like a young lion, and will 


not tamely submit to have his mane combed, while, sooth to say, whether | 


the nominating committee like him or not, the greater portion of the 


bone and muscie do. He is as Pat says, “ the making of a smart man,” | 


and if he would cure himself of some faults of speech and manner, discard 
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THE WEBB CASE. 


This matter was determined on Tuesday, somewhat to the surprise, we 





take it, of the defendant himself. A great sensation was of course cre- 
ated by the notice of the arraignment, and the court room and lobbies 
adjoining were crowded. When the defendant was asked what he had 
to suy, why judgment should not be passed upon him, he said, “ Nothing 
whatever,” to the disappointment, apparently of many persons who were 
prepared to hear aspeech. When the Recorder commenced, there was 
a deathlike silence threugh the room, the silence of deep curiosity; for 
the Bench had kept its own counsel so well that nobody knew or sus- 
pected what would be the course of the Bench in relation to the prisoner. 

His Honor proceeded to say that since the plea of guilty was made, the , 
court had examined the indictment, and the law appertaining to the 
offence charged. All the counts of the indictment repeat the charge of 
The fifth section of the act entitled “‘ Of Duelling and Chal- 
lenges to Fight,”’ provides that— 


“intent.” 


“If any inhabitant of this State shall leave the same for the purpose of 


| eluding the operation of the provisions herein contained, respecting duel- 


ling or challenges to fight, with the intent of giving or receiving any 
challenge, and shall give or receive any such challenge without this 
State, he shall be deemed as guilty, and shall be subject to the like 
punishment as if the offence had Leen committed within this State.” 

The Recorder then proceeded to say, in substance, that the purpose of 
the act was, not to create a new offence, but to punish an offence com- 
mitted in another State, by a citizen of this. There is no such offence 
charged in the indictment, and, of course there was nothing to sentence 
the indicted man for. He had pleaded guilty to nothing of which the 
statutes of this, or indeed of any State take cognizance. The expression 
of an intent or determination to do a wrong to another, will authorize 
the magistrate to bind the party to keep the peace—that is preventive 
in its effect, and is not intended as a punishment for an offence com- 
mitted. : 

Mr. J. Bacon. Esq., acting District Attorney, Mr. Whiting being ab 
sent, made some remarks, in which he said he was taken entirely by sur- 


prise, and knew not what course to pursue. 


i 
punish the intent, as the indictment would have been quashed by present- 


He thought the act was to 


ing in it a clause charging an offence committed in another State, over 
which our laws lave no jurisdiction. Judge Lynch then said that he 
fully concurred with the Recorder, and his Honor the Recorder then 


added : 


In answer toa remarkby the acting District Attorney, that by pleading 
guilty the prisoner has waived all objections to the indictment, let us 
ask.—He has pleaded guilty to what? He has pleaded guilty to going 
out of the State with the ixfent only of giving or receivinga challenge ; 
and that’s not an offence which this Court deems punishable under any 
of our laws. However the Disuict Attorney may apply to the Supreme 


Court to pass sentence on the prisoner, but there is now no ground for 


some of his conversational expletives, and shake off some other disa- | 


greeables as little essential to democracy, as they are consistent with 
proper respect for himself, his duty, and the feelings of others, he would 
cominand anexcellent position. —Of other matters—submarine explosions 
—deferred trials—and discharges decreed, instead of sentences, the rea- 
der will find the details in another place. 

*.” Early next week another novel will be issued from this establish- 
ment, entitled “ Phineas Quiddy.” It is by John Poole, author of 
“Paul Pry,” and of some of the witticst tales and essays in the lan- 
guace. 


eee 

Tur Case or tHE Justices.—The County Court met on TResday, 
to examine the charges preferred against Justices Matsell, Parker, and 
Stevens, in relation to the discharge of prisoners from Blackwell’s Island. 
Kc will be recollected that at the first meeting the court adjourned to give 
time to prepare separate charges against each individual, instead of in- 


cluding them in one complaint. Objection was now made that the 


charges were not verified Ly affidavit, and after some rather warm con- 


versation among counsel, the Court adjourned to Tuesday next, at 4 
@ clock. 





| 
: 
| 


any punishme nt by the court? 
Sir? 


Thus ends this matter. 


What is the next cause ready for trial, 


If the enemies of Mr. Webb choose to pro- 
cure anotherindictment, he will be wiser than to plead guilty; and the 
end of all will be in the common sense decision, by the courts of last re- 
sort, that any law which assumes jurisdiction over acts committed out of 
the State is unconstitutional. For one, while we disapprove of duelling 
we are very glad of the turn things have taken. 
oninnteilipiinarinimaen 

Tue Ouro Evectiox.—It is now admitted that the Whigs have ut- 
terly lost Ohio. A correspondent of the Courier says :—‘ We are beaten 
at all points in Ohio—Governor, Senator, and House of Representatives, 
are all gone. Itis impossible to say what will be Shannon’s majority, 
but it is sufficiently decisive for all purposes. The Loco Foco majority 
in the Senate will not be less than 4, most likely 6—and in the House 
will be near upon 10. 
this. 


Your readers can hardly want to hear more than 
I must confess for myself I have not known a more complete rout.” 
Probably there is but ene opinion, as to the propriety of the course 
which the Whigs took in resigning their seats in the Legislature. 
—— 
Coxcert.—Madame Macovino Malone, assisted by Signor De Beg- 
nis, and Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Horn, gave a concert on Thursday even- 


ing last, which passed off to the high satisfaction of the auditory. 
en 


New Booxs.—The Appletons have published “The Rose,” a neat 
little annual for 1843, “ Tired of Housekeeping,” another of the beau- 
tiful series of Tales for the People, and “ The Token of the Heart,” 
miniature volume of pvetical selections, 
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a Sister’s Sacrifice,” is the title of a trifle now running at the Surrey. A 
new Vaudeville, in which Madame Vestris and her husband appear, was 


By the arrival of the steamship Britannia at Boston on Monday, we | ts sohenveel ae Drury Lane. 


have London and Liverpool dates to the 5th instant. 

The most important item of intelligence by this_arrfval, is the news of 
a fire which occurred in Liverpool on the 22d September. Al the build- 
ings on Great Howard-street, from Compton to Neptune streets; om 
Cempton, trom Waterloo road to Great Howard-street ; on Neptune, 
from the same to the same; and on both sides of Formby-street, from 


' 


same to same; and along Waterloo Road, embracing an area cf 624 | 


yaris, were destroyed. Insurance on these amounted to £270,000.— 


Forty-eight thousand bales of cotton were burnt, valued at £384,000 


The whole loss in buildings, merchandise, &e., is estimated at not less | 


than £500,000. It is the most destructive fire that ever occurred in | 


Liverpool; and the destiuction of human life, by falling walls, and 


other causes, is fearful. Not less than thirty persons must have met 


death, directly, or in consequence of injurtes received; and many more | 


are severely hurt. 
Lord Ashburton arrived home on the 24th ult. The Boundary treaty 


had been freely discussed by the British press, and with a pretty general | 


admission that America had got the Lest of the bargain. 


It is said that -| 


Lord Ashburton is to be created an Ear! fur his services, and the Lon- | 


don Morning Chronicle, after aceusing him of having betrayed and sacri- | 


ficed the interests of his country by the treaty, and insulted the Queen 
by his speech at Boston, adds : 


May we suggest that he be create I“by the style and title of Earl Sur- 
render; his crest @ captive, with a rope round his neck, giving up the 
keys; his supporters an American fox rampant on one side, and the Bri- 
tish lion couchant on the other. The emblazoning will, of ‘course, be 
chiefly in gulls. 






Of course the objections of the Bri ish pressgo this treaty will not put | 
Americans out of humor with it. On another subject the English press | 


is sore; the late tariff. It has been the chief topic of conversation in 
mercantile circles, both in England and France, and is complained of as 
virtually prohibitive of many important articles heretofore imported into 
the United States from either country. The animadversions of the Eng- 
lish press are strongly indicative of angry political feeling. It is quite 
clear that Birmingham and other seats of British manufacture will se- 


verely suffer. Some of the French papers, however, particularly those 





inisterial interest, speak in a much calmer tone, and all claim 





h oLUON. 


The strikes were over, and business, though somewhat improved in 


the manufacturing districts, was dull. Several more failures of corn 
fuctora, &e. had taken place. Proluce markets were heavy, and mo- 
ney commanded 24 to 2h per cent. only. The price of cotton experi- 
enced a temporary rise, on aceount of the large stock destroyed at Liver- 


pool, but the market was heavy, and the price had receded again. In 
coma 


rmercial intelligence generally there are no very favorable features to 
note. 

There was no arrival of the Overland Mail from China and India.— 
From South Africa the intelligence was more favorable, the English regi- 
ment at Port Natal having been relieved. 


T: was determined at a meeting of the West India Steam Company to 
carry on the business on the new plan for the six months agreed by the 
government. The present compensation from the government is to be 
contiaued, while the number of trips is to he reduced one-half. 

The Hon. Edward Everett, our Minister at the Court of St. James, 
was among the guests at the Waltham Agricultural Society, recently. 
The Duke of Rutland presided. ‘ 

The Marquis of Wellesley died at his residence, Kingston House, 


Brompton, on the 26th ult., aged 83. He was the elder brother of the 
Duke of Wellington. 
Fergus O'Connor—the great Chartist leader—has been arrested on a 


charge of sedition. He was under bail in the sum of £1000 to answer 
the charge. 
\ great number of Chartists have been arrested for a conspiracy. 
Five men have been committed to Kirkdale jail, from the Liverpool 


workhouse, for refusing to eat the porridge furnished them for breakfast. 
on a plea that it is not thick enough. 


The Queenand her consort, delighted with their Caledonian trip, pur- 
pose, it is said, to go to Ireland next summer. 

A new comedy by the author of London Assurance has been produced 
at the Haymarket. It is called “‘ Alma Mater, or a Cure for Coquettes.” 
Its success was fair. Mark Lemon has produced a. new farce called 
“ The Silver Thimble, or Kight and Shade.” “ The Pledge of Love, or 


‘rance fares better than England by, the new tariff. The duty on | 
brandy and wines is considered at Bordeaux to amount almost to a pro- | 








FRANCE. 

The Paris Commerce commences an article relative to the Right of 
Search Question, by stating that a communication has been made by the 
American government to the French legation at Washington, declaring 
that at no time, and under no circumstances, shall any foreign nation te 
permitted to share the right of sovereignty on board American vessels ; 
and the Commerce goes on to say that this is a virtual condemnation of 
the treaties of 1831, °33, and '4l. 

Except the discussions relative to the Tariff, which we have noted in 
another place, there is little of any moment from France. 


The Paris journals refer to the deplorable ravages occasioned through- 
out France by the late rains, which preduced in various districts inunda- 
tions unequalled in extent since the year 1812. In several of the wine 
districts, those of the Rhone particularly, the vintage had been nearly 
destroyed. 

A protracted draught in Germany; the grass and clover are burnt “up; 
the peasantry eagerly sell their live stock ; and the greatest fears are en- 
tertained of short provisions for the winter. 

The contraband business in Spain is carried on to an incredible extent. 
The value of cotton alone introduced by this means is estimated at about 
£3,000,000 sterling per annum. 

The Spanish Government had succeeded in negotiating a loan of 12,- 
000,000 rials. 

The news from Circassia and Daghestan continued to be unfavorable 
to the Russian arms. - In the former, the insurgents had gained fresh 
advantages over the invaders and possessed themselves of several forts 
situate along the coast of the Black Sea; and in Daghestan, different 
tribes of the country had entered into an offensive and defensive league, 
and defeated the Russians in various encounters. 

A change of misistry has taken place in Portugal, and a new cabinet 
has been formed, at the head of which is the Duke of Terceira. 

Mehemet Ali has presented to his Majesty Louis Phillippe, a male 
giraffe. The Chamelion steamer is about to proceed to Algxandria to 
receive this curious present. 

The papers announce the death of Grace Darling, whose feat, in sav- 
ing the lives of the persons on board the Forfathshire steamer, made so 
much noise in the world. 

The Gipsey, of Belfast, Butler, master, arrived at Belfast, Ireland, 
reports thaton the 13th of September, at 4 o'clock, P. M., she fell in 
with a Russian man-of-war, sailing to St. Petersburgh, forty miles to 
westward of the coast of Norway, the Russian vessel was water-logged, 
masts gone by the board, and was manned by a crew of six bundred 
men. She unfortunately struck on a rock, cif the Christian Sands, on 
Sunday nigh. the 11th instant, and became a complete wreck. The Gip- 
sey rescued ten of her crew from a watery grave, and a Danish man-of- 
war steamboat took ninety on board, which with the ten saved by’the 
Gipsey, made one hundred souls saved. It seems from the accounts of 
those saved, that six hundred men being on board, no less than five hun- 
dred persons must have been lost. Other accounts say that of a crew of 
a thousand, five hundred were saved. 

— eee 


Tue Svupmanine Expiosion.—An immense concourse of people 
was on Tuesday drawn to the Battery by the announcement that on 
that afternoon a vessel of 300 tons would be blown up by Colt’s sub- 
marine explosive apparatus. Long before the hour of four, appointed 
for the experiment, the thoroughfares leading to the Bettery pre- 
sented crowds of people hurrying to the spot, and when the hour ar- 
rived, the whole place was packed full of human beings. Castle Gar- 
den had also as many as it could accommodate, and all points upon 
the river which commanded a view of the doomed craft, were uccu- 
pied by eager spectators. The monotony of waiting was relieved by 
the echoes of a salute fired on board the North Carolina, in honor of 
the Secretary of War, who paid that vessel a Visit. 

At length the moment arrived. Three guns, preliminary, were the 
signal, and Mr. Colt, upon Governor's Island, communicated the elec- 
tric spark to the combustibles beneath the bottom of the vessel. The 
brig seemed lifted bodily eight or ten feet out of the water—it broke 


apparently into two pieces—and in an instant a eolumn of mud, wa.. 


ter, and fragments shot up, and fell. Save the floating bits of wreck, 
in an instant from the time that Mr. Colt communicated the spark 
to the wire, the place where a gallant versel rode, was a blank. How 
terrible would be the destruction of a ship freighted with human life 
encountered by one of these infernal machines! But we doubt 
whether the rules of war, in a Christian age and country, would per. 
mit the application of such terrible means, to the massacre of even 
an invading enemy. 


— 


| 
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DEATH OF MR. BLISS AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The reader is ere this probably aware that the encounter between | 


Leonard Bliss, Jr., of the Louisville Journal, and Godfrey Pope, has re- 
sulted in the death of the former, from the wound received. ‘The origin 
of the difficulty appears to have been that Mr. Bliss made some publica- 
tion relative to a speech delivered by Mr. Pope, o1 by one of his friends, 
which caused the il] blood. The end of it was a mecting in the street, 
and the death of Mr. Bliss, by a pistol shot. 
monstration with fire arms is not sufficiently clear, theugh the fact of 
Mr. Pope's being the aggrieved party, seeking redress, leads to the con- 
clusion that he sought the meeting. It is certain that Mr. Bliss had a 


pistol also in his hand, and the nature of the wound shows that his arm | 
Mr. Pope has published | 
a card, in which he says that while he deplores the occurrence, and its | 

own standard of what is correct and gentlemanly. 


was raised, at the time of receiving the shot. 


fatal result, he feels the most consoling confidence, that the part which 
he afted was necessary to the preservation of his own life. 

We are thus particular in noticing this event, because Leonard Bliss 
was our personal acquaintance and friend. We recollect when he came, 
from the preceptorship of a school in Plymouth Co. Mass. to Boston. 


He was naturally of an amiable, quiet and unassuming disposition ; and, 


one of those single minded and unsophisticated young men, who are ill 
calculated, in judgment, experience, or eneigy to enter into any busi- 
ness requiring either of those characteristics. 
he had mistaken his vocation, when he left the country to enter the city— 
and most particularly did he err in undertaking the conduct of a news- 
paper. 
ings as a school teacher, and, probably with liabilities which he could 
not meet left upon his hands, he disappeared from the newspaper world 
without having succeeded in making, in it, even a momentary impres- 
sion. a 

For some time we lust sight of poor Bliss, until the intelligence acci- 
dentally reached us, that he was engaged as a teacher, in Kentucky. It 
was pleasant news—for we thought that our friend had been warned by 
2xperience to return to a’ profession in which he would lead a long life 
of gentle, but extensive usefulness. Butalas! The cacoethes scriben 
di had been contracted, which nothing but death, it seems, could cure.— 


A literary paper came to us, bearing his name as conductor; and then 


we received a series of school-books, bearing his name as author; as if 
he was resolutely determined that he would leave no perverse means un- 


attempted, and no source untried, which could offer him the certainty of | 


an impoverished purse, a disappormtment- broken spirit, and a life, while 


it should last, of harrassing difficulty. A long letter from him betrayed 


in spite of himself, his nervous despondency, while he dilated in vague 
generalities upon his future prospects. 


Pretty soon the consummation of one of his new literary enterprises | 


was announced—its failure. 


productive, and was rolled into the more miscellaneous columns of Pren- 
tice’s Louisville Journal. 


pers; and, from the circumstances we are led to presume that Mr. Bliss 
was employed upon the Journal, alver the newspaper junction. 


not, at this distance understand with which party the weight of the 


blame rests, and we would not that even partiality to a friend should 


sway us to unjust conclusions against the man who has taken his life.— | 
There is too much recklessness in the newspaper press of this country, | 


too little regard not to dglicacy merely, but to fairness in the notice of 
political opponents. The circumstances connected with partisan life 
must haye wonderfully altered poor Bliss, to have caried him into any 
reprehensible position. Butheisdead. God who judges all hearts will 
decide between htm and his antagonist, and whatever the law may do in 
relation to the survivor, it is not the province of men to pronounce upon 
things hidden from them. 

But there is one point in connexion with this subject, which we must 
not leave unspoken of. It is the caution which it conveys to those who 
fancy that the editor’s chair is a bed of roses, and that a man in the pro- 


fession of caterer fur the public, has nothing but to summon tft genii of 


the press, and see a fairer structure than Aladdin’s palace rise at his | 


wish. The perplexities and annoyances, the labor incessant and unre- 
quited, the excitement of rival interests and clashing ambitien, the per- 


petual fever to keep the public awake—and the blank disappointme:t 
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Who made the first de- | 


| ver fail to be brilliant and profitable. 
It was evident to all that | 


The event soon proved this, and with the loss of his patient sav- | 





The literary periodical was worse than un- | 


We can- | 


| full justice to the music entrusted to him. 
| improved, though he still sang with much effurt. 


| with as much satisfaction to himself as to the audience “ J’ai 


da 


which too often rewards hours of wasting toil, mark the profession one 
of the least agreeable, while it is one of the most laborious in the world. 


And success even, to the few who obtain it, is like the renown of the 
| broken down, though once proud race-horse ; and seldor. comes to crown 


the competition, till it brings the consciousness that he must rest on his 
past laurels—for he has lost the ability to straggle with fresher rivals 


' for new. 


Let those, therefore, who have an honest way of obtaining a competent 
livelihood purge from themselves the first indications of an itch for scrib- 
ling for the press, with a view to emolument. [et the kind and gentle 
shrink from its hidden dangers on our assurance; for they may be sure 
to find in the “ Literary Republic’? more jealousies and bitterness than 
any where else on earth; and in the lower courts of it, the newspaper 
press, they may be astonished to find themselves departing from their 


EF — 


SIGNOR DE BEGNIS’S CONCERT. 


Signor De Begnis gave his firstconcert this season, on Thursday week, 


| at the Apollo oom, Broadway, and was as usual honored by a very full 


| and fashionable attendance. Indeed the Signor is so perfeetly au fait in 
at the time of our meeting, some seven or eight years ago, he appeared 


the business, and invariably presents so attractive a bill, that the lovers 
of music cannot resist the temptation, and consequently his concerts ne- 
At the last one there were proba- 
bly more than forty persons engaged, and though probably some of them 
were volunteers, still it evinces a proper spirit on the part of the Signor 
De Begnis, and a determination to give to his patrons a quid pro quo, so 
far as he can. 


Having said thus much of the beneficiare and his intentions, it becomes 


our duty to speak more particularly of the Concert itself, and we regret 
| we cannot do so in unqualified praise of all the performances. The Or- 


chestra was stronger in quantity than quality. 


It was led by Mr. Pen- 


| son, an excellent musician, and an experienced leader, but they played 


either very carelessly, or else the rehearsal had been neglected ; thus 
several beautiful movements in the overtures to “ Oberon” and “ Zam- 
pa,” were completely marred, and the confusion was not a little increas- 
ed by the furious stamping of W. Penson, a custom more honored in the 
breach, &c. 

Two new candidates for public favor were introduced on this occasion 
—Madame Mecovino Malone, and Herr Apelles, the first a vocalist, and 
the other a clarionett player. “f the lady, the least said, the better— 
her appearance is sadly against her, and the spurious quality of her 
voice, a sort of a contralto, will prevent her ever becoming a favorite. 
As a teacher, she may be very clever, and the best advice we can offer 
her, is to devote her talents to that purpose. 

Herr Apelles, pleased us much on the clarionett; he produces a full 
rich tone, and his execution is neat and rapid; but he lacks taste and 
feeling. Brilliant execution may astonish, but it will only be like the 


| surprise produced by the performance of an automaton; it pleases the 
After that we heard nothing of our friend, un- | 
til the news of his fatal encounter with Pope reached us in the newspa- 


ear—but the man whose soul responds to the music he is playing, ap- 
peals to the hearts of his hearers, and creates an impression upon the 


| memory which does not pass quickly away. 


Mr. Timm executed a rondo of Hummell, exceedingly well;—his 
touch is light and graceful. Signor Ribas’ performance in the above 
was the gem of the evening. 


eminent degree. 


Ali that Apelles lacks, he possesses in an 


Mrs. Seguin sang “I! braccio mio”’ beautifully, but in the duet from Nor- 
ma she slightly failed. She appeared, however, to be fatigued. Mrs. 
Bailey sang “ Rocked in the cradle of the deep,” very sweetly; it was 
a quiet, unpretending performance. Seguin was in fine voice, and did 
Mr. Plumer is, we think, 
Of Signor Begnis, it 
is sutlicient to say, that his buffo singing was inimitable, and ia “ J'ai 
de l’argent,’’ he was vociferously encored. This isa song altogether 
his own. We hope soon to have such another treat as he afforded us on 
Thursday, and that he may be enabled to sing on many future occasions 
te Par- 
gent,’ a proper reward for his spirited efforts. 

EE 

Poynsytvanta Evection.—The Democrats have a majority of five 

to six in the Pennsylvania Senate, and of about twenty-five in the Howse 


| —more than sufficient for all purposes of party. 











SHELFORD CHURCH. 


sidered the standard and authority in all maiters of politeness. 


mains worthy of one al! whose motives o 


epon short seeing expediency. 


In the building of which the above is a view, situated at Shelford, 
about five miles from Nottingham, repose the remains of Chesterfield— 
whose celebrated letters were once by all, and are still by many, con- 


is, however, in the building, no ornament or tablet to Chesterfield. 


conduct were bas od upon con- 


siderations the most selfish, and whose lessons were founded entirely 


oo 


KS Some of our classical readers may be diverted by the following 


ish scholars are peculiarly happy: 


EVELINE’S FALL. 


1 
Ah! weep for the hour, 
When, to Eveline’s bower, 
The Lord of the valley 
With false vows came: 
The moon hid her light 
In the heavens that night, 
And wept behind her clouds 
For the maiden’s shame. 


It. 
The clouds passed soon 
From the cold chaste moon, 
And the heavens smiled again 
With her vestal flame, 
But who shall see the day 
When the cloud wil! pass away 
Which that dark hour left 
Upon Eveline’s name ? 


Il. 
The white snow lay 
On the narrow pathway, 
Where the lord of the valley 
Crossed over the moor; 
And many a deep print, 
On the white snow’s tint, 


Shewed the track of his footsteps 


To Eveline’s door. 


Iv. 

The first sun’s ray 

Soon melted away 

Every trace of the passage 
Where the false lerd came ; 
But there’s a light above, 
Which alone can remove 
The stain upon the snow 
@f Eveline’s fame! 


TT 

The saw-mill in Rochester, N. Y. occupied by S. C. Jones, Downer 
& Howland, Isaiah Bunker, Jay and others, was destroyed by fire onthe | 
i3th. Total loss about $22,000, of which a large part was insured. 


specimen, taken from a London magazine, of an exercise in which Eng- 


LAPSUS EMM. 

1 
Heu lachrymor horam 
Cum fraudibu malis, 
Dux virgine coram 
Apparuit vallis, 
Non tulit impune 
Congressum misella, 
Cor dolait Lune 
Pro lapsa puella !, 


If. 
Que condidit frontem 
Sub nubium velo, 
Mox vultum insontem 
Explieuit carlo. 
Sed urinam casti, 
Sic nominis gemma, 
Quainitu inquinasti 
Claresceret Emma! 


111. 
Tegebant rus nives, 
Cum meditans crimen; 
Pedem tulit dives, 

Ad pauperis limen. 
Et ager est fassus, 
Vel indice calle, 
Qua tulerat passus 
In candida valle. 


1v. 
Exoriens, mane 
Sol uti consuevit 
Vestigia plane 
Nivemque delevit ; 
Puella! par lumen 
Quod sanet remorsum, 
Misericors Numen 
Det tibi deorsum ! 


There 
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coffin lies undistinguished in the tomb house; a fate for his earthly re- | 








TEACHING THE BLIND. 


Among the most important discoveries of the age ia that which opens 


the book to the blind by the means of raised letters, and that delicate 
sense of touch which the blind possess. ‘The instruction of youth end of 
children in this matter has become comparatively common; but it is very 
recently indeed that books for the blind have been introduced into Green- 
wich Hospital, where aged pensioners, who have the loss of sight super- 
added to their other misfortunes, are taught by the sense of touch, to 
possess themselves of thescontents of the sacred volume. The engraving 
above represents one of the veterans at this employment. 
rr 

QveeR Stony.—The following may be true, but it does look like a 
“ fish story." The locale is New Orleans. 

On Sunday night last, about 12 o'clock, one of the City Guard who was 
stationed in the vicinity of the Medical College in Queen st. came t6 the 
Guard House, in great haste, and much excited, stating to the Serjeant 
that while passing the College building, be had heard a groaning in the 
yard, near the railing, and on examining as to whence it proceeded, had 


| discovered a coffin, and heard a noise which appeared to proceed from 


some one enclosed therein. He stated that there was a scratching 
against the sides of the coffin, and a groaning, as if a human being were 
struggling for relief, and catching for breath. The Sergeant immediately 
called assistance and promptly repaired to the spot to ascertain the cause 
of the alarm, and if found neéessary to extend relief. On reaching the 
place, and opening a lantern with whieb the parties had provided them- 
selves, a long box was discovered, from one end of which something was 
observed to protrude, which, in the imagination of those present, appear- 
ed to be the foot of a negro, and the struggling and hard breathing still 
continued. The box was of course at once forced, and to the astonish- 
ment as well as amusement of those engaged in the humane act, a live 
alligator of some nine feet in length, and appropriate breadth, joyously 
crawled out of his imprisonment, and his liberators made a hasty escaye 
from the scene of action, not liking the companionship of the formidable 
reptile who had availed himself of their benevolent exertions to obtain his 
liberty. We learn that the alligator had been safely and carefully boxed 


| up the day before, by the janitor of the College, for the purpose of being 
| transported to Philadelphia, but to his perfect astonishment in the morn- 


ing he found his alligatorship basking in the sun, apparently highly de- 
lighted at being thus liberated from solitary confinement. 
ae Sr lee! 

A man named James Goodman, received such injury in a fist fight 
with George Cronkwright, in the “‘ Helen McGregor House,” on Satur- 
day evening last, that he died of his wounds on the next morning. Drs. 
William Parker and John Ostrom were called to make a post mortem 
examination of the body, and found the right parietal bone injured, and 
extravasated blood under the dura mater; also, a fracture of the scull 
extending from the lower part of the parietal bone through the occipital 
bone, and also to the foramen magnum, which no doubt was the cause of 


| death. Cronkwright wil! be tried for murder. 


In Cincinnati on Tuesday week, eight buildings were destroyed by fire, 
among which were, the tannery of T. Howe, the periodical office of Mr. 
Norris, the book store of Mr. Lumder, and the plane factory of Mr Sey- 
bold. 
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The Hon. Moses Strong, of Rutland, Vt., died in that village on Sa- | 
turday last. He had long occupied a conspicuous place in the politics | 
of that State. 

A man was sent to the House of Correction in Boston, last Saturday, | 
for being drunk. His wife was sent to the same institution about three 
months ago—his daughter is also there, and two children—one a boy, 
ten years of age, and the other a girl of fourteen, are in the House of 
Juveniles. 


The new Unitarian Church in Cabotville, Mass., is nearly completed, 
and was dedicated on the 12th of October, and the Rev. John A. 
Buckingham ordained as the Pastor of the Society. The building is of 
brick, with an exterior and interior of good taste and agreeable arrange- | 


ment. The clergyman is the son of our esteemed contemporary of the | 
Boston Courier. 


The Elizabeth City, N. C. Advocate says:—Mr. Richard Berry, an 
aged and respectable member of the Baptist church at Shiloh, Camden 
county, died during divine service at that place on Sunday last. When | 
the old gentleman entered the church he was in excellent health—but | 
searcely had the services began, when he fell back and expired without 
@ groan. 


At a camp-meeting near Cincinnati, week before last, a man who was 
addressing the congregation, in a state of high devotional excitement, 


suddenly fell and expired. It was ascertained that he had broke a blood 
vessel. 


_When the corner stone of the new Methodist Church in Baltimore was 
laid, with the usual imposing ceremonies, a collection was taken up | 
among the congregation in aid of the church. A chevalier d’ Industrie 





present, h@ded the plate briskly among the crowd, and having collected | 
something clever, very unceremoniously rade off with the “ spoils.”’ 


$72,501 in specie arrived at this port on Saturday from Vera Cruz, in 
the bark Eugenia. Also, as passenger, General Almonte, Mexican Min- 
ister to the U. S., and several attaches. 


The consecration of the Rev. Dr. Johns, as Assistant Bishop of Vir- | 
ginia, took place at Richmond on Thursday week, at the Monumental | 
Church. The ceremonies on the occasion were solemn and enforcing. 
The sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ives. The rite of 
consecration was performed by the venerable Bishop Griswold, of the 
Eastern Diocese. 





The Eastport correspondent of the Boston Atlas, Oct. 10, announces 
the death of Major Reginald M. Kirby, commandant of the United | 
States forces at that port, who died ut Fort Sullivan on Friday evening 
last, aged 52, His disease was pleurisy, and was very brief. 





Portland, Me., was the scene of a destructive conflagration on Wed- | 
nesday night, at about half-past ten o’clock. It commenced in the cabi- 


net»warehouse of Mr. George Clark, on Congress street, and destroyed | that he has made his little study a complete bit of Cattermole; he 


| Was married—he forgets the year—that very season in which the 
| fine Etty was exhibited at Somerset House ; and he knows the age 
The Barre Gazette records the merriage of Mr. Wm. B. Flagg, of | 


11 houses and stores. 


The American estimates the amount of property 
destroyed at $30,000. 


The space burnt over was three acres. 


Holden, on the 20th ultimo, to Miss Maria Allen of Barre, end the 
same paper contains a notice of the death of the bridegroom on the sime 


day. 


The American Tract Socjety has within 17 years distributed 2,000,000 
books, and 60,000,000 m8 oi 


It has been decreed by the Congress of New Grenada, that all the 
privileges which have heretofore been given to the French and English, | 
in opening a canal through Panama, be forfeited and withdrawn, and | 
the project of connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific be thrown open 
to the competition of the whole world. 


The Eastern Steamboat Mail closes now at 3 o'clock. We are glad 
to see that our Pest-master has adopted the practice of notifying the \ 
public of all changes in the mails. . 


In the case of Assistant Surgeon Guillov, the award of the Court Mar- 
tial was dismission from the service. The Secretary of the Navy, how- 
ever, commuted the penalty to six months’ suspension. 

The President has been pleased to approve the sentence of Lieut. 
Pinkney, which, it is stated, is six months’ suspension and a public repri- 
mand. Lieut. Noble, of the Warren, has been acquitted ; the senrences 
of the other officers of the ships, not having yet been made public. 


The steamboat Merchant, Capt. Boylan, was lost on the 4th inst. near 
the Island of Caio. She left New Orleans on the 2d. She struck oa the 
morning of the 4th and instantly divided. The wreck was carried to- 
wards the beach and thus mest of the passengers were saved. Light 
perished including two who were shot in avery mysterious manner. The | 
boat had searcely struck when the discharge of a pistol was heard fol- 
lowed by-another: it was found that J. W. Barker had shet himself 
after first shooting a fellow passenger whose body was washed overboard 
and whose name was not known, The persons who perished are Wm. 
Leonard, a deck hand, drowned; Jas. Mather, a freman, ao} 
White, a Sante Fe prisoner, and two others; Jonah W. Barker, a pas- 
senger, shot himself; name unknown, a passenger shot by B. One ne- 
gro slave, drowned. Two of the liberated Santa Fe prisoners, just on 
the way home, were among the lost. _ 


| by the artist. 
| scape, except to determine in his mind how it would look framed, 


| drawing-room !” 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for October 


THE PICTURE-HUNTER. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
Few people, except the enjoyers of princely incomes, can boast o{ 
possessing euch pictures as my old acquaintance, Ferret. [ow did 
he get them? He did not inherit them, as he inherited that bright, 


| sharp, searching eye of his; he never had a legacy left to him; he 


never had a fortune to spend on superfluities ; and he never commit. 
ted a burglary in his life. How did he get them, is not the question ; 


| but where did he pick them up? 


There are people who can hardly set foot out of doors in a large 
city without “ picking up” a picture. Ferret is one of this fortu- 


| nate set of prize-finders. Pictures ate to him the sole realities of 


life. The only tangible things he knows of are pane! and canvas— 
except gilt frames. ‘To his eye the whole world presents but two co. 
onal color and water color. The earth, as he walks upon it, 
seems to have a coat of varnish over it; and society, from the point 
whence he surveys it, is only a great work of art—a large, bold com- 
position, in which, however, the lights are too much concentrated, 
and the shadows too abrupt and mo The finest compliment he 
can pay to nature is to think she looks gloriously artificial ; and when 
he sees the fiery flush of a sunset, he feels that it almost comes up to 
Turner. He nothing cares about the common salt sea and mere 
salt-sea wonders; he is for poetry’s 


“ painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean ;” 


floating on real water, as he says exultingly, like Stanficld’s! - He 
never paused to look ona noble scene, from hill, valley, or river, 
without considering how it would “come,” when properly reduced 
No, never did he linger over a rich and varied land. 


in an exhibition—perhaps, what it would sell for at an auction, or 
how it would exchange for a Benjamin West that he didn’t want. 

When he went to Niagara, and first stood within view of the great 
fall, he said, musingly, “* Ah! I should like to have that in my back 
Were he the spectator of a scene in Newgate, 
the view would excite a2 similar feeling—* it would hang extremely 
well opposite the window”—between the two Websters. When he 
takes a country stroll, he tells you that he went down the lane, past 
the bit of Gainsborough, till he came to a Hofland, between the 
trees: and were he tu direct a stranger to the next town, he would 
desire him to leave the Nasmyth on his left hand, turn off by the 
Collins at the cottage, and keep on till he saw a David Roberts before 
him. 

He dates every event pictorially, having no idea of figures save 
those whereof lay figures are the ‘‘ rude forefathers.’ He declares 


of his little girl—whom he says looks like a Chalon—from her bein 

born when Maclise’s Rock picture was brought out. Of his wife he 
observes, that you would not have known her, five years ago, from a 
Pickersgill; but somehow, he does not know how it is, she has of late 
acquired quite a Rubensy look, with considerable breath of effect.— 
When he hears her voice, @ he does sometimes, rising above its crdi- 
nary pitch, he is wont to say, with a fair share of jocoseness, that 


| there is a good tone about her still. 


Lies are related of everybody. They do say, that dining where 
there was a pig upon table, he sent up his plate, “ for another bit 
of the Morland”—which he pronounced to be an undoubted origi- 
nal. When the dessert and its decorations made their appearance, 


| he remarked that he had not setn nicer specimens of Lance for seve- 


ral seasons. 

Allowing for a little excess in coloring, there is truth enough here 
to show that Ferret thinks, reads, speaks, and dreams of nothing but 
pictures. But thinking &c. of a thing does not always involve the 


| possession of it. Patrons of art cannot dream chefs d’euvre upon 


their walls, and talk old masters into their galleries. Unless they 
steal, or buy them, they must infallibly “ pick them up.” This is 


| what my friend Ferret does—this is what he came into the world to 


do, and he has done nothing else. In his collection, he sees the fruit 
of his life’s toils ; in every separate picture he reads the record of 
some triumph of superior knewledge, profound ingenuity, and un. 
tiring labor. 

But we must show the how and the where. Some of his gems he 
has brought from the dark unfathomed caves of coalsheds; some oi 
his immortal flowers he has plucked in the desert air of auction- 
rooms, which, but for him, had been buyerless. Some he has dis- 
covered on worm-eaten wainsccats; others he has detected beneath 
the dust of odd-rubbish rooms; and many he has secured in the fair 
way of barter, by giving gaudy bad pictures for dingy good ones.— 
Ferret is mightily fond of offering new lamps for old. [le has al- 
ways by hima little stock of showy skies and flashy foregrounds, 
realy to exchange for dark brown bits of canvas, which he after- 
wards contrives to rub into brightness and value. 

What a life has he Jed, and what contradictions compose his des- 
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tiny! Seeking for beauty inexpressible, he has pased years amidst 
the squalid aad reeking dens of towne and cities. For pearl, he has 
gone to swine. With an eye beholding, in the intensity of its inquiry, 
nothing less bright than the hues of Rubens, he has prieg unweariedly 
into the innermost recesses of old brokers’ shops ; with a sense appre- 
ciating the seraphie forms of Guido, he has tumbled over, unloath. 
ingly, the treasures of a temple sacred to marine stores. He has, 
indeed, sought sunshine in the shady places. 


No auction that happens to have a picture in it ever escapes his | 
notice. He knows the contents of every public gallery, nay, every | 


private collection in the kingdom. He 1s a living catalogue of the 
“ gems” in every dealer’s hands. Mention a picture-cleaner, and he 
will particularize the fine specimens at that moment in his keeping. 


He can tell you who had the Giorgione that was for sale in Totten. | 


ham.court Road, and who bought the doubtful Titian in t¥e Minories. 
He is many picture-hunters in onc—an Art. Union ! 

For weeks together, perhaps, has he gone his daily rounds—some. 
times eastward of the city, now westward, and anon in the widely. 
spreading suburbs—looking out for adventures, and beating up for 
prizes; but picking out of the chaff and ruin no treasure obscure— 
no scrap of Morland, no bit of Bonnington, not even an endurable 
copy of Rembrandt or Sir Joshua! But then, has he not secured 
something as good ? 

As good? Ay, some new lamp to exchange for an old one !—some 
pleasing abomination at a low price ; some poor copy, carefully fin- 
ished, of a sketch by a great master ; or some bad original by a pain- 
ter that happens just at the moment to be in fashion! Either of 
these, duly set off with a shining surface and a frame re-burnished, 
would hardly fail in the market of ignorance, (and people in general 
know less about pictures than anything else, except themselves,) to 
secure to him the transfer of a small prize, a modest, inattractive, 
and by no means brilliant performance, yet really worthy to be called 
a work of art. This, for its subject’s sake, perhaps, or because there 
is nothing startling about it, wins its way in a better market than the 
other ; and, by the aid of a show comoanion, flung gratuitously in to 
set off its simple merits to advantage, is bartered for a real prize, a 
handsome second-rate; which, in turn, accompanied by two or 
three agrecable allusions in blue and yellow—with frames of a new 
pattern—is made over to some infallible connoisseur, in exchange for 
the grand object, the unquestionable treasure, the fine picture by the 
fine master. 

Months, perhaps years, have been devoted to the full working out 
of this manceuvre; but there, nevertheless, is the master at last. 

Suppose, however, that the prize turns up in the regular course of 
the wheel!—that in the old iron shop, in the loft or cellar heaped 
with lumber, a genuine picture, encrusted like an old cgin, and of 
equally solid pretensions to be judged according to a standard of va- 
lue, now and then flashes out upon the practised and all penetrating 
eye! With what an anxious, yet exulting scrutiny, is it visited! 
When was hieroglyphic deciphered, when was black-letter scanned, 
with half the devotion, the hope, the fear, the enthusiasm, which stir 
the throbbing pulses of the picture-hunter, as he seeks, “ behind the 
scenes,” the author of the enchantment !—examining the bare back 
of the picture, and tracing in every mark discoverable on the canvas, 
a confirmation of, or a contradiction to, his theory,—finding in the 
crazy stretcher a token, and in the carved framework asign! 

Then with what a triumph is the obscure and dirty kitcat carried 
off! How is the venerable and sensitive canvas handled reveren- 
tially, as never was bank-paper with “ £1000” in the corner !—how 
carefully is it lined, stretched, and strengthened !—with what ten. 
derness and delicacy are the layers of varnish removed, and the co. 
lors brought out into admiring day! Above all, perhaps, with an 
ecstasy of aspiration, a kindling of the whole soul, does the eye 
search among the brightening lines which chequer the foliage in the 
foreground, for annitial or a date! If but one letter steals slowly 
into sight at last, it is sure—this is an invariable rule—to be the ini. 
tial of some great painter; and it happens not less curiously, that, 
whoever the painter may be, the picture then and there a subject of 


such fond speculation, is certain to be not only a manifest production | 


of his school, but an unquestionable specimen of his individual style. 
C. stands for Cuyp all the world over; and if the date shou!d shew 
that he was only three years of age at the time, the picture is the 


! 








more remarkable for being so early a production of his easel. Cuyp | 


had produced precious things before; but here is a prodigy. 

Let it not be here imagined, however, that my friend Ferret is a 
self.deceives—like Garrick, a dupe to his art—the possessor of wooden 
nutmegs instead of the original spices. Years ago, indeed, he fell 


regularly into this error. Then every forged initial on a daub pur- | 


posely damaged, and ingeniously made ancient, was the handwriting 


ofa master. He thought it little to go out with four and sixpence in | 


his pocket, and bring home a Clande. 
doubted Canalettis in a week was slow work, and witha sigh on 


The acquisition of eleven un. | 


Saturday, over his miserable progress, he said, “ This wont do!” | 


Monday found him mending; and a sketch of Raphael's, a group by 
one or both of the Pouissins, and two or three originals of the modern 
sehoul, (real Wilsons, most likely,) all publi¢ly purchased for five- 
and-twenty-shillings, promised better success. 

But as soon as his walls were covered, the delusion was at an 
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end; and he sold more wisely than he bought, turning his romances 
to realities, or, in other wurds, exchanging the showy for the sub- 
stantial. It was by dint of extraordinary assiduity, unceasing re- 
search, the toil of years, the direction of every faculty of the mind to 
one darling object, that Ferret hecame the phenomenon we now 
behold him—a picture.hunter who never cheats, and is never to 
be cheated—who spends nothing, yet buys mueh—who picks up a 
ragged Humphrey Clinker, and finds him a smart young gentleman, 
in wig and rvffies. [tis true that he will even now insist upon a 
case of legitimacy, when facts will not always bear him out. Slow 
to decide, he is proof against doubt when the decision has once been 
given. He will insist upon the Correggiosity of his Correggios—all 
of them. One or two of his foreigners have rather an English look ; 
his Murillo was certainly painted in Dublin. But to tell him that his 
Annibal Carracci is not an Annibal Carracci—you might as well tell 
me that Pope was no poet. Ferret’s catalogue is rich in great names ; 
but if the sums paid for his various pictures were placed opposite to 
them in the list, it would be still more remarkable for small figures. 
It would be ludicrous, if it were not so very absurd to hear him tel! 
the trnth about his prices and purchases. His boast is, that he has 
nut, for ten years, expended five pounds upon a painting. His maxim 
being, that all fine pictures sell either for very large or very smal! 
sums, he has watched the market at the latter turn ; and then, pro- 
fiting by his dexterous system of exchanges in other instances, he is 
enabled fairly to estimate his expenditure upon every separate gem. 

* For that bit of Parmegiano I gave three ary the Guido 
cost me, however, fifteen, but then T luckily secured that fine Gaspar 
for ninepence. There’s a Michael !—it’s disputed, I know; but it 
ought not to be, for it cost me, altogether, four pounds twelve, lining 
and all. Why, that Salvator took upwards of three pounds out of 
my pocket !—Ah! I was extravagant then! But some of these I 
got cheaper. I exchanged some supposed Rembrandts, and a sham 
Watteau, for this fine Both. That’s good, the Wouvermans ; that and 
the Ruysdael I got for nothing—that is, I gave a big West for them 
—Here—you wouldn't think, now, that this Hobbima cost me but 
eleven and sixpence, with discount for ready money! But come this 
way—there’s a true Correggio! for which I swapped—receiving 
fifteen pounds to buy a frame—two villanous things, one called 
‘Game,’ and the other * Fruit,’ which had been thrown into a lot I 
bought at an auction!” 

y friend Ferret thus walks and talks amidst his treasures; while 
of mankind he knows nothing whatever, save of the few who buy 
and sell pictures. To him, the ideal is the actual—the forms of 
things are the substances. If the soul, as some wise philosophers 
have suspected, ever returns to the earth it has once quitted, Ferret’s 
will assuredly be found somewhere, looking complacently out of & 
gold frame, sixteen inches by eleven. 


——{ 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Bonnets.—Those of the newvst kind for the present autumn are 
made in velours epingle of beautiful citron color, emoroidered in 
mauve, a single marabout spotted with mauve being its sole orna- 
ment. Those in velvetsof a light clear red trimmed with elegant 
fancy feathers, are also in preparation : we can assure our elegantes 
they have a look absolutely regal. The form of the bonnets 1s also 
commencing to be worn rather shallower at the ears, and have a 
rounder appearance ; a few are still being worn composed of rich 
gros de Naples, covered entircly with a light kind of tulle. The 
newest style of feather worn at the present moment, are the saules 
eloiens, composed of the ostrich feather, partly covered with the ma- 
rabovt feather, either white, pink, blue, black, or glaces de violet, 
and the follettes Italiennes in maratout, shaded with the co'or of a 
vulture, and mounted upon a tufted stem; these are considered by 
far the most distingue kind of plume. Flowers are also much worn, 
many of our elegantes preferring them to the groceful plume; those 
most in vogue are the touffes de roses, grenadines of all colors in se- 
tin, or satin and velvet, the newest shades being the souci and the 
primitive dahlia; alo shades of lilac, emerald, and Parma violet. 

Cars.—For a morning, the prettiest style of caps are those named 
les bonnets Antoinette; also those a la Charlotte Corday. Some are 
made of tarlatane, trimmed with Mechlin lace posee, so as to fall on 
each side in the style of the Maintenon caps, with ruches of verdant 
green ribbon placed in tufts. For an evening, the favorite material 
is decidedly crepe lisse, and tulle, embellished with flowers, such as 
des grappes des Antilles, in ali colors, with miniature vine leaves in 
velvet—they are mostly placed at the back of the cap; or the bois 
de Judee, with wnving branches full of flowers in different shades, 
with their delicate foliage. For home caps, the clochettes de chine 
are more adopted, and garlands of roses mignonnes de chine, covered 
with dew, are intended for decorating those dressy little caps which 
have no caul to them. 

Le Prierine Carpinat.—Some of these elegant capes are now 
being slightly changed in their form, those called Sidonia being the 
latest fashion; they are enriched with splendid Aragonaises em- 
broidery. 

Cortars.—The most favorite style are those named Marguerite 
and Floresta. Corours—all of a dark shade.— World of Fashion. 
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From the French. 


LISETTE; OR, FAIRY FAVORS. 


Puck. If we shadows have off nded 
Thiak but this, (and all is mended,) 
That you have but slumbered bere, 
While these visions did appear ; 
And this weak and idle theme, 
No more yielding but « dream, 
Gentes, do not reprehend. 


Midsummer Night's Dream 
CHAPTER IL. 


HOW LISETTE LIVED IN THE VALLEY OF FLORAINE. 

Were the Guide-books wrong, when they said that ia all the country 
round there was not a spot so pretty as Floraine? or of all the travellers 
that journeyed thither to verify its fame, was every one bewitched? One 
of these two things must have been the case; fur no one that ever re- 
turned, was abie to say one word in praise of the village or its valley.— 
The Guide-books certainly were right; they even gave a classified cata- 
logue of the beauties of the neighborhood ; but then the chief beauty was 


omitted,—there was no mention of Lisette; and nobody went to Floraine | 


without seeing Lisette; and with Lisette to look at, who could have 
time to waste over the valley? And so the travellers came back, and 
could not tell whether Floraine was a desert or a garden; though they 


were quite sure it must be a paradise, or else it could not hold a Lisette. | 


—They called her Lisette, but the very old men of the village positively 
declared that her proper baptismal name had been Elizabeth. 
it at all required an old man to remember when Lisette had been bapti- 
zed; only no one but a very old man would have thought of remembering, 


anything, that could change the merry and kind Lisette into a prim aud | 


stately Elizabeth. Well but, Floraine—ihis paradise. Yes, the travel- 
jers thought 1ight,—a paradise it was; the very philosophers called it a 
kingdom of flowers, although they knew no more of flowers than that one 
might be gamosepalous, anuther polypetalous; but a kingdom of flowers 
it must be, for its name was derived from latin words to that effect, and 
had it been another Zahara, the classical authority would have clothed it 
in their eyes with everlasting verdure. The ignorant villagers showed 
their imperfect education, (for the period of my story was remote from 
the present days of universal enlightenment.) by calling it a queendom ; 
flowers filled the valley of every hue and odor, scattered by the mountain 
side, crowding round the brook, and Lisette was their Queen, the fairest 
of them all. And well did the queen love her subjects, and fondly did 
her light heart beat when she surveyed ber beautious empire. Seldom 
was she happier than when roaming among flowers. Pretty Lisette !— 
Never was she prettier than with flowers in her hair; her nut-brown hair, 
that Nature—that best of all hair dressers, careless as she is—bad curled 
so prettily, and tossed so negligently behind her neck and over her white 
shoulders. Lisette’s eyes, what color were they? Neverany youth tried 


to discover—and many did try—that had not his heart to pay as a penal- 


ty for his curiosity. Nobody ever knew exactly the color of Lisette’s 


eyes; they were not black—people thought they were dark—but they 
were so sparkling and full of meaning, that they invariably set people 


thinking of something else when they intended to satisfy themselves as to | 


color. Nobody at all classical could look at her lips without feeling the 


force of the assertion, that from such lips the shape of Cupid’s bow was 
modelled; and then what arrows did she shoot from them! every word 
went to the hearer’s heart. And her face, nobody that had ever heard of 
Lavater could feel that she was otherwise than as good as she was pretty ; 
but the villagers, who knew nothing of Cupid or Lavater, contented 


themselves with believing that she was a wonder upon earth, and that, as | 


all her thoughts and actions were as beautiful as herself, they ought to 


be proud of her, and love her; and so all the inhabitants of Floraine | 


were very, very proud of Lisette, and all (especially the young men,) 
loved her heartily. 


CHAPTER IL. 


HOW LISETTE SAT BESIDE THE BROOK, AND WHAT BEFEL HER THERE. 

Now, there was a little brook that danced, and bubbled, and sparkled 
through the valley of Floraine ; and Lisette loved the brook because it 
Joved her flowers, and watered them, and would sprinkle them with lit- 
tle diamonds, to punish them, if they came too near its edge. 
sntte used to sit beside the brook and watch its sporting, and listen to its 
babble, and then the birds would sing around her, and she would wonder 
what the brook and the birds were talking about together. 
day, as she sat thus listening, and the birds were silent because a cloud 
was coming over the sun, she thought the brook addreased its talk to her ; 
and she smiled to think herself so silly, and her smile was like the sun- 
beam,—-only the beam was about to be blotted by a dark cloud ; but so 
had Lisette’s smiles never been, and there seemed no reason why there 
should be now. Yet, though she laughed at herself she listened to the 
brook, and it seemed to say to her “ Lisette! Lisette ! follow me, Li- 
sette !—Lisette ! Lisette ! follow, follow me!” J.isette listened so long 
that she forgot it was folly to do so, and laughed then at the brook in- 
stead of at herself; and while it still called to her, “ Lisette! Lisette !”’ 
she still laughed at it, and let it dance away, and did not follow. Pre- 
sently there came a little angry breeze that the cloud brought with it, or 
that the brook calied in as an ally, and shook Lisette’s white dress, and 
a rose feil out of her bosom into the brook; then the brook danced on, 
Jaughing in its turn, and bearing the rose onward in its course. Now, 
had it been simply a rose, Lisette would have let the tiresome brook 
4ance away with it, rather than follow and give up her point ; but then, 


Not that | 


| little old woman at her elbow. 
| upon fairy ground, and that a fairy was before her, for she was quite 


—-. 


that rose Silvan had given to her, and she had worn it in her bosom, and 
se would wish Silvan when she passed his cottage that evening, to see 
where she had kept it, and 


“« Lisette ! Lisette ! Now you follow me !” seemed the brook to say, 


| ashalf angry, half laughing, the mischievous breeze still fluttering over 
' her dress and her brown hair, she hurried to recover Silvan’s rose. 


CHAPTER U1. 
LISETTE FOLLOWED IN PURSUIT OF SILVAN’S ROBE. 

The brook seemed to laugh so heartily, that Lisette began to scold; 
and taen the brook seemed sorry for what it had done, and its waters 
would stop with the rose behind a stone ; but when Lisette put out her 
hand to regain the flower, away it would dance, and the brook laughed 
more nvisily thanever. Thus, with her loose dress and hair still float- 
ing on the breeze, the rose always within her reach, but always contriy- 
ing to elie her grasp, Lisette followed until Floraine was left behind 
her. Thecountry now around seemed desert, but Lisette saw that there 
was, at any rate, one flower in it, the only one she thought of, and that 
still darced on before her. 


“ Li-ene! Lisette ! you follow me now, Lisette !”’ laughed the brook, 


How 


| and it laughed soon more loudly than ever, for it wandered among rocks. 


Lisette wus tired, and the dark cloud was spreading more widely over 
the blue shy, and the mischievous breeze was now swelling into a storm 
wind ; but how could Lisette turn back, when each step perhaps would 
put Silvan’s rose in her possession? And so she was enticed onward 
still. Presently the brook entered a narrow cleft of rock, where there 
was no room for footpath by its side; but then the stream was here quite 
smooth, and the rose was floating so slowly along, and the water was so 
very shallow, that Lisette felt certain she should succeed at last, if she 
would only wét her feet; so she did not hesitate to enter the narrow 
cleft, and wos within an inch of accomplishing her hopes, when the 
breeze which bad now grown into a vielent hurricane, forced itself into 
the cleft, and swept the flower onward in its course. Lisette gave up 


' her endeavors in despair, and turned to go back before the storm came 


on, but the wind rushed with such violence into the narrow pass, that 
she had not strength to face ‘t; then Lisette was obliged to nasten on 
through the shatlow stream until she should come to the other side of 
the cleft, and be sheltered from the fury of the storm.—Suddenly she 


| stood once more on open ground, and it seemed as though the dark cloud 


had melted from the sun, which shone around her with a splendor she 
had never seen before ; a tender zephyr only sighed through the fissure 
in the rock ; the brook stole noiselessly along ; and she stood ina valley 
more beautiful by far even than her own Floraine. 
CHAPTER IV. 
HOW LISETTE GAINED SOMETHING BY FOLLOWING THE BROOK. 

Lisette was su astonished, that, for the’ moment, even she forgot her 
rose. Everybody had told her there was no other such valley as Floraine, 
and she had fully believed it; but here, dearly as she loved her own 
valley, she was obliged to confess the flowers were fairer, the air more per- 
fumed by their sweet odor, and the charmed eye more dazzled by their 
beauty. The°emerald turf even was softer ; the trees, so graceful in 
their outline and in their grouping, were such as she had never seen be- 
fore. Fruits, whose names she had never learned, and more delicious 
to theeye than nectarines or peaches, hung on the green boughs that bent 
beneath their weight. Birds sang such heavenly melodies, as before had 


| existed in her own bright fancy only; and as they flew from branch to 


branch, their plumage glittered in the sun ; and the brook seemed now like 
glass—at one time swelling into basins, and rising in tall fountain columns 
tillit broke into a thousand rainbows,—then winding through the enamel- 
led turf, falling in cascades from one terrace to another. While Lisette 
was gazing she heard some one cough, and locking round, discovered a 
She knew then for certain that she was 


aware of the peculiar sympathy fairies are acknowledged to possess with 
the bodies of ugly old women. 


Lisette had never done anything wrong, and so, her conscience being 


| clear, felt perfectly at ease with the old lady. She could not, however, 


| help expressing her admiration of the garden, and the old woman tcld 
And Li- | 


her it was the garden of Love. Lisette wondered that such an ugly ge- 


| nius should preside over it, but doubted not she was a good security 


| against invasion; for who, thought she, would enter into a garden of 
4 | 
Now, one | 


love, that belonged to so ugly an individual? The fairy, probably, did 
not guess her thoughts, for she continued in the best of tempers:— 
‘Every one of these sweet flowers,” said she, “is alove. At every 
new attachment that is formed on earth, another flower springs up; and 
with every love that dies a flower fades.’-—‘“ No wonder, then, that the 
perfume is so sweet!” replied Lisette.—*I have no power over them,” 
said the old woman; ‘‘ we made the garden for our own delight, and as 
we cannot kill the love, neither can we kil! a flower; if we pluck its 


, blossom it is formed again.”—“ Ah!” said Lisette, “ that was a beauti- 


ful thought to plant a garden on!”—Not entirely,” replied the fairy, 
‘(as the event has shown; for we mourn more over the buds that are 
blighted, than we rejoice over the flowers that bloom. And yet we let 
the garden stay, for it is pleasant to see how much there is that is beau- 
tiful on earth.—But, come now, daughter! I wished to bring you hither 
for a better purpose than to talk; the fairies all love you because you 
nurse their flowers kindly, and they will bestow their highest favors on 
you.—See, | know all these blossoms, and every flower that tells a love 
| which blooms for you, will I pluck and form into a nosegay. So long es 
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he each flower rep-esents is faithful, so long the flower will bloom ; even 
though severed from its stem, it fades but with his love.” “ Aha!” said 
Lisette, and point me out Silvan here!’ The fairy touched a beautiful 


white rose, and was about to pluck it.” “Pluck it not! pluck it not!” | 


cried Lisette in alarm.—“ It will be formed again, my child.”—* Nay,” 


said Lisette, “but I will not have it plucked; let me*have rather the | 


sweet rose that Silvan gave to me: his touch, his words, his blush when 


he gave it, have clothed it with a greater charm than all your fairy power | 


can bestow on this !”—*‘‘ See you not,” said the old woman, “that the 
brook haa washed it ashore beside your feet?’ Lisette picked it up, 
and, kissing it fondly, placed it in her bosom. “Stay,” said the fairy ; 
“Jet me infuse, then, into this rose the magic quality.”—“* What! will 
you make Silvan’s rose to last for ever ?”.—‘‘ So long,” smiled the fairy, 
“‘as may last his love.”—* Ay, then, for ever,” cried Lisette; “ yes, 
yes,—that do, sweet fairy; I will tell you new, he confessed his passion 
when he gave it me this morning; oh that I could wear the precious 
flower for ever in my bosom !""—The fairy breathed upon Silvan’s rose, 
and returned it to Lisette, who restored it to its seat in ecstasy.—Then 


the fairy busied herself with plucking the other flowers, that had blos- | 


somed for Lisette; Lisette thought she never would have done, so many 
hearts did she possess; and as the old woman brought to her a nosegay 
that both hands could scarcely encompass, “ Ah!” said she, ‘‘ never was 
a maiden yet that filled my garden with so many flowers, as you have 
done, Lisette!” 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW LISETTE RETURNED TO FLORAINE AND WAS HAPPY. 


Lisette could not miss her way back, for the course of the brook that 
she had followed was her guide. The storm had passed over, and the 
ground was weg with the rain that had fallen; and when Lisette had 
passed over the desert part of the way, she found the sun glistening so 
brightly in the raindrops on the trees, and the perfume of the flowers was 
so fresh, all nature so sweet and so lively, that the birds sang again, and 
the brook seemed to be talking to them as usual, and not to her, as it 
had done so lately. 

Now that Lisette returned at leisure, she was surprised to find what 
a long way she had followed, to recover Silvan’s rose; but then she had 
recovered it, and she pressed it fondly against her bosom, without fear 
that she should destroy its beauty: for she knew now that she could not 
kill the rose by pressing it to her bosom, any more than, by doing the 


same thing to Silvan, she could kill his love. Then, again, she wished | 


that, after all, it were but a simple rose, and that the fairy had not 
breathed on it; for she had often heard of the treachery of fairy gold 


that changes to pebbles in the morning; and had been taught that fairy | 


favors, however kindly given, never thrived with the possessor; or that 
ne good can come to any one who trusts rather to the possession of 
unusual gifts than tothe proper direction of his own natural means 
of action and observation.” But then, thought Lisette, very likely 


this is true ; but what are all the proverbs and maxims in the world | 
compared with the possession of Silvan’s love, and the being able to | 


keep for ever and ever the rose that Silvan gave me when he told it? So 
Lisette was happy again, and by the time she returned to Fleraine, late 
in the evening, had dismissed all thought of the danger of possessing 
fairy favors. 


Lisette no sooner entered the valley, than she began to wonder whe- 
ther she should see Silvan; and no soener began to wonder, than she 
saw him joyously hastening towards her. He thought she had been 
lost, since she had left Floraine and did not return until so late; and Li- 


sette laughed within herself, and rejoiced that she had persevered in fol- | 


lowing the brook, when she saw the blush of delight with which he re- 
marked the flower in her bosom. ‘‘ But where did you gather these, my 


pretty Lisette?” exclaimed he, pointing to the nosegay; “I know no | 


such sweet flowers in Floraine.’’ ‘A stranger gave them to me,” said 
Lisette ; for she dared not tell where she had been, nor what had hap- 


pened to her, since she knew that to be a certain way of incurring the | 


displeasure of the fairies. ‘4 


Lisette walked with Silvan to the village, and thought she never was 
so happy,—excepting when she walked with him that morning, and he 
gave her the rose she now wore. “ Ah, Lisette!"’ said Silvan, “how I 
envy, how I love that rose! what a pity that flowers, even though love 
has hallowed them, fade in the keeping. “Perhaps,” said Lisette, 
smiling happily, ‘‘ perhaps our love may be such that its tokens cannot 
fade. Who shall tell?” Silvan laughed. “We will try,” said Lisette; 
“‘ Look, Silvan,—hereby I wish this rose may last for ever, and in that 
case promise that my love lasts with it. If the rose fade” —‘ What then, 
Lisette 1” —"‘ It cannot fade.”"—“ Pretty charmer,” said Silvan, laughing, 
“we will see by this true and lasting token, how faithful a lover thou 
canst be!’ Lisette gloried in her littl deceit, for she thought it would 


make Silvan very happy; and yet it was not a deceit, for, after all, what | 


did she more than say that her love should last as long as Silvan’s ? 
And the rose bloomed, day by day, and Lisette wore it in her bosom, 


and knew that Silvan remained true,—which, without the flower, she | 


never would have doubted; and Silvan imagined that, as Lisette had 
tended all the flowers so well, their spirits loved her, and were obedient 
to her, and had heard her wish in order to fulfil it. 


—_—— 


* This ie written more precisely, and printed in italics, because it is the moral, 
made to be contained in the tale itself,—for the sake of novelty. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW A CERTAIN CORIN WAS A THIEF. 


Now, among the other lovers of Lisette, or, in other words, among all 
the young men in Floraine, there was a certain Corin, who, next to Sil- 
| van, leved Lisette most heartily. Silvan and Corin were very opposite 
| from each other in appearance. Silvan was a young man with black 
| hair, dark complexion, and flashing eyes. Corin’s hair was auburn, his 
face delicate, and pale with pining for Lisette; his blue eyes full of love, 

and tears whenever Lisette’s name was mentioned. Corin saw that 
| Lisette loved Silvan better than himself, although to Corin, from pity, 
she was very kind ; but he did not torment her with fruitless love, lest 
he should give her pain; neither did he hate Silvan, (for how could he 
hate what Lisette loved 7) and so kind-hearted Corin wasted his life 
| away, sighing in secret. When Lisette was in the valley he would watch 
her from afar, and then, waiting till she came home, he would go and 
wander where her steps had been, and look at the flowers she had tend- 
ed, wishing the while that he had pleased Lisette as well as Silvan. 

One day, as Corin wandered sighing by the brook with flowers in his 
hand, he came suddenly upon Lisette, asleep upon a grassy bank. His 
heart filled as he could now gaze unobserved upon her beauties; and as 
she smiled in sleep, he thought her dreams were of Silvan, and sighed 
heavily. Then he observed a rose upon her bosom; he knew that there 
she generally wore one, but no one that looked at Lisette marked her 
mere ornaments sufficiently to discover that it was always the same flower. 
Corin gazed upon the rose, and thought, if he stole it from ber bosom, 
what a treasure he should then possess, how little she would lose !— 
when it withered, still he would preserve the leaves, once hollowed by 
the favor of Lisette; and what a consolation it would be to have so dear 
atoken! He looked at his own tlowers,—there was a rose among them 
exactly like Lisette’s ; he would exchange; Lisette would be no loser, 
and himself would gain, oh, how inexpressible a treasure! So Coria 
| stooped down and took from Lisette’s bosom Silvan’s rose, and put his 

own rose in its place. And he startled as he did so, for he thought he 
heard a sigh, but it was only the breeze as it passed them. 


| 
| CHAPTER VII. 
| 
| 
} 
| 


HOW THE STORY ENDS. 


When Silvan next saw Lisette, he thought the rose did not look so 

fresh as it hitherto had done ; but the difference was very slight,—so slight 

| even, that Lisette had not noticed it. Silvan said nothing, but the fancy 

was sufficient to throw a gloom over his spirits, for Lisette had often 

smilingly told him, that she would be faithless when the rose should fade ; 

for she loved Silvan so much as to believe that she would herself be false 
as soon as he. 

Lisette noticed Silvan’s gloom, and tried in vain to discover what 
might be the cause; but the next time they met, Silvan saw for certain 
that the rese was fading; and then he threw his arms around Lisette’s 
neck and kissed her passionately, and looking fondly at her through his 
fastty falling tears, he turned away, and fled.—Lisette looked after him 
sadly; she thought he would return soon to her, but marvelled what it was 
| that had moved him. Then she looked down at her rose, and poor Li- 
sette trembled, and her face became pale; she saw that the rose was 
gone, for Silvan’s last embrace had shaken all its petals off, and the 
breeze was carrying them away. 

She took up one that fluttered at her feet, and saw that it was fading! 
—Oh, how suddenly from that hour fled the smiles from Lisette’s once 
playful lips! how quickly for ever was the blush of pleasure fled! How 
soon, how very soon, was care and misery planted on her joyous brow ! 
Silvan returned not,—he was false; she did not wish him to return.— 
Lisette! Lisette ! how drvoped the flowers of Floraine when thou camest 
no longer to tend them! how sadly, sadly murmured now the brook! 
and the birds, when they missed thy song that carrolled once with theirs, 
in what plaintive lays did they bewail thine absence ! 

One day the villagers found upon a grassy mound, whereon Lisette and 
| Silvan many atime had sported, the body of a young man, with misery 

and anguish traced even in death upon bis face ; they scarcely credited, 
so few were the lines which still betrayed that it was Silvan. They bu- 
tied him beneath that mound, but did not tell Lisette, for they hoped that 
| yet she might recover, and did not wish her young heart to be broken. 
And to that mound Lisette too would repair, to the once favored spot, 
ignorant that faithful, broken-hearted Silvan was beneath. There she 
would think of Silvan, wishing that she did not love him still, while the 
salt tears coursed themselves unheeded down her sunken cheeks, and hee 
hair fluttered neglected in the breeze,—alas! there were no flowers in it 
now,—there was no rose now in her bosom! 

And Corin, who little knew that all this misery was caused by him, 
mourned for Lisette; but as he found the rose he stole had never faded, 
he thought a good spirit had thus intended to reward his faithful love, 
and given him encouragemem. He believed that the truth and fierceness 
of hi’ love hindered the sweet flower from fading. 

With length of time the bitterness of Lisette’s sorrow was appeased; 
| and as she saw that every flower in the fairy’s nosegay blossomed still, 
and knew thereby how many true hearts loved her, she thought she was 
| wrong to breathe so many sighs for one that bad been false. Then she 
would let Corin speak with her ;—but he never spoke of love, lest her 
wound should bleed afresh. 

One day he stood beside her on the mound where Silvan lay, and 
| thought she seemed so calm and peaceful, that he might venture to make 
| known his love. He thought to tell her how the rose he preserved had 
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never faded; and told her of the theft that love committed.—Lisette | 
heard no more; the dreadful truth entered as lightning into her soul; and 
whea Corin, his tale ended, grasped Lisette’s white hand, he saw that it 
was of a deathly whiteness,—he pressed it, it was cold—cold and pas- 
sive. He put her hair aside, and timidly gazed into her face; her eyes 
were open, but the fire had left them —Oh, it was therein lay the fearful 
change !—Rest seemed half veiling an expression of intensest agony.— 
Fjoraine must mourn—the sweet Lisette was dead ! 

They buried the favorite, the once gay Lisette, within the mound by 
Silvan; and the unhappy Corin, who had smiled his last, restored the 
rose to her in death, and placed iton her bosom; and in the grave it } 
faded not, for still the love that called it forth was blossoming—in hea- 
ven. 

— 


SELF RELIANCE AND SELF DiISI RUST. 
[ We have before us the second number of a work, a few copies of the 


first of which were circulated under the title of the “ Manual of Self 


Education.”* Thé@change to “ Indicator’ strikes us as a very good one. 


The price is cheap, and every student should be a subscriber. 
ter whether he have instructors or not—all the instructions ef others can 
do nothing for a man who does not aid himself,"and proceed with a fixed 
purpose, to effect some determined end. The plan of the work is excel- 


lent and well sustained. John Neal is a regular contributor; and there 


lives no man who can better teach upon the snbject of self education than 


than he—for no one has accomplished more for himself. We subjoin an 
article from his pen. ] 


Look about you, my friends, whatever may be your age or experience ; 
stand up, and look about you on every side, while the great multitude go 
hurrying by you in a cloud of dust; fix your eye upon their acknowledged 
leaders: call to mind every distinguished man you know, whatever may 
be his condition, business, or history; every great man you ever heard 
of, whether among men of business, painters or poets, mechanics or law- 
yers, soldiers or statesmen, sculptors or architects, ministers of the gospel 
or merchant princes, and you will find, however they may disagree in 
every thing else, that in one thing they are all alike, and all of a family. 
You will always find them remarkable fora generous confidence in them- 
selves—in other words, for a hearty self-reliance. 

And again. If you will but betake yourself to your room, and call up 
before you all those of your acquaintance, who are most remarkable for 
inefficiency and helplessness; all those, who, notwithstanding their many 
virtues, are a burthen to themselves and to every body else; all whom 
every body pities and nobody helps—all whom it is in vain to help, my 
life on it, whatever may be their business-talent, their genius, ther vir- 
tue, their resources, or their connections, they are all, to a man, affected 


with a disqualifying self-distrust. It is in v&in that they lift up their 
voices, and try to stand erect; to be as other men are, who prospet in the 
great business of life, decided, prompt and vigorous, unwavering and 


resolute. It is in vain that, urged on every side by the obligations of so- 


ciety—by the duties of a citizen or of a son, of a husband or of a father 
—ty the admonitions of the experienced, or by the entreaties of friends 
—it is in vain that such people ever pretend to have confidence in them- 
selves. If you watch their eyes, you will see them change color ; if you 
listen to their voices, you will detect a distant quaver, showing after all 
they have suffered and felt, and hoped and promised, that they have no 
faith in themselves. God help us!—What are we good for! is writ- 
ten upon their very foreheads. 

Modesty and humility are virtues—but what is self-distrust? What 
the humiliating sensation of helplessness, of perpetual dependence, of 
utter worthlessness, when cast upon our own resources ? 
Virtues ? 

Arrogance and presumption are vices; and sel€conceit a pitiable 
weakness. So say the world. So believe the great unreasoning multi- 
tude—yet no great man ever lived, who at some period of his life was 
not remarkable for arrogance, or presumption, or self-conceit—in the 
opinion of others, long before he had got his growth, or taken the stand 
conceded to him at last by acclamation, depend upon it, he was looked 
upon as exceedingly presumptuous, vain and obstinate. 

And how could it ever be otherwise? Great men are distinguished by 
great plans—persevered in till chey are accomplished. Little men by no 
plans at all—by continual wavering and shifting—by a want of originality 
or steadfastness, or both. 

But great plans are of slow growth. It takes a whole generation, per- 
haps a whole life—nay, peredventure, whole centuries for them to ripen. 
The institutions of Lycurgus, for example, were not for his life—they 
were for the li’e of a nation. And when Napoleon blasted the Alps, and 
Jaunched armies like thunderbolts from among the stars—even then he 
was preparing but a preface to the Code Napoleon, which, of itself, wag 
but a single chapter in the Biography, not of a Man, but of an Empire. 

Being of slow growth, great plans must have their beginning afar off ; 
generally. therefore, in comparative youth, when the heart is kindling 
with enthusiasm—heaving with a vast and generous hope—sweltering 
with ambition; the ambition to be—and to be remembered—it matters 
little wherefore, when that mighty furnace, the youthful heart, is in full 
blast, with dreams of power and progress, of change and transmutation. 


Are these 


*Tue Inoicator: A Miscellany of Self Improvement. New Yerk: James D. 
Lock wood. 


No mat- | 


Dut in comparative youth, should the high purposes of a man be re- 
vealed to the sleepy thousands about him, how could it be otherwise than 
that they should believe him possessed; either beside himself with pre- 
sumption, or carried away by self-conceit—either a madman or a fool? 

No great work was ever yet accomplished, which in its beginning was 
not looked wpon as impossible, by the greatest and wisest men of the 
day. lieiieve you that if Cresar, or Cortez, or Napoleon, or Wellington, 
had acknowledged their plans or their hopes to the world, in the very 
outset of their career, that they would not bave been pitied for their fol- 
ly, or regarded with amazement and derision? If Galileo, in his boy- 
hood, had prophesied of the stars, and told others how he walked among 
‘the consteliations in his dreams—where would have been found one to 
listen to him with patience? And when Franklin, already past his 


| youth, went up and touched his knuckle to the key, at the risk of certain 


death—for to him it was the key of a great mystery in Heaven, and for 
aught he knew—when he touched the damped string, the thunders of 
the bottomless pit might have consumed him—believe you that even 
Franklin would have been permitted to acknowledge to these about him 
what he rea!ly hoped and expected, without being denounced as a mad 
man or afoo!? Had he done so in the maket-place, through which he 
had wandeied a few years before, munching a two-penny loaf—would he 
not have been packed off to a lunatic hospital? And what would have 
become of his reputation for modesty? Once triumphant, with the 
whole world 0: his side, there would be no danger in avowing what it 
was that had tempted him to risk his life. But—had the bright thunder 
fallen upon him when he touched that key—had he been lifted from the 
earth a blackened corpse—what living man was there, of all this world, 
who would not have pitied his rashness or shuddered at his presumption? 
He would have gone down to all future ages as another Prometheus, 
thunder-blasted for his awful presumption, in the very act of stealing fire 


| from Heaven. And pious men would have wondered and lifted up their 


hands to the sky; and all would have acknowledged that he had deserv- 
ed his fate—poor man—for having rushed into the Holy of Holies, with- 
out putting off his shoes—for having touched the ack without leave :— 
for ‘ Fools rush in wheve angels fear to tread.”’ Lo the stout-hearted- 
ness of such men! They not only stake their lives upon the throw,” 
and “stand the hazard of the die; but they stake what to them is ten 
thousand times more precious than life—their reputation for common 
sense. 

And Arkwright, and Watt, and Ferguson, and Brinley, and Fulton— 
which of them all, even when best satisfied of their final success, would 
have been permitted to reveal themselves, otherwise than at the risk of 
being hooted to death. 

‘“Much learning bath made thee mad,” is always the answer of un- 
thinking Power to him who talks of mysterious things before the multi- 
tude. Jt is in vain that he would reply—“I am not mad, most noble 
Festus! I speak the words of truth and soberness.’’ They dare not be- 
lieve—lest thrones might be tumbled to the earth and the nations be 
lifted up. 
= Has it not been so always and every where—that just in proportion to 
the disclosures of their plans and hopes, by the great men of every age, 
injadvance of their consummation, has been the lack of sympathy and faith, 
on the part of the world? To preserve a character for modesty—or 
commen sense indeed— such men are obliged to withhold these revela- 
tions. Call to mind the difficulties of Mahomet—of Columbus—of Gus- 


, tavus Adolphus—of Fulton—of Ledyard—of Galileo—of Gall and Spur- 


zeim—of all, indeed, who have been greatly distinguished, and you will 
find two things to be always true of the whole: First, that they were up- 
held by a strength of purpose—a holy self-reliance, which nothing could 
quench or abate ; and secondly, that although they never betrayed them- 
selves to the world, tiil their great works were accomplished—nor ever 
permitted a thousandth part of their good opinion of themselves to leak 
out, even before their best friends—their difficulties were multiplied at 


every disclosure—their character for common sense put in jeopardy by 
J 


every revelation—and they themselves were regarded even by their Pa- 
trons as little better than visionaries, whom it would do no harm to let 
have their own way for a while—since, at the worst, glorious simpletons ! 
they were nobody's enemies but their own. 

Most of these great §men were obliged to tell their story in the high- 
ways; to let the multitude into their store-houses and laboratories for a 
penny piece as it were—having not the means, like Tycho Brahe, or Sir 
Humphrey Davy, to carry on their experiments by themselves. And yet 
—even they suflered—and would have been made to suffer a thousand 

| times more, had the leading philosophers of their age, to say nothing of 
| the world, been permitted to look into their hearts, or even to guess at 
the hopes they entertained—or the opinion they had of themselves.— 
What would have become of Sir Humphrey Davy’s reputation for mo- 
desty, if he had foretold the safety lamp? Just what became of poor 
Fulton’s, when he undertook to set the North River afire. Have you 
forgotten—or have you never heard of what they said of Oliver Evans 
the mill-wright, or of Perkins the manufacturer of steam guns and cop- 
per-plates, untrustable engines and tannery-vats—one of the most inge- 
nious mechanics the world ever saw—when the former undertook to pro- 
phesy that carriages would be run—clothes washed—and_potatves boil- 
ed by steam, within fifty years from the day he wrote, (forty of which 
have not yet expired,) and the latter to declare he could throw a ton 
weight of iron from Dover to Calais, with a steam engine. Both were 
proverbs among their brethren, the millwrights and engineers—until the 
prophesies of both were fulfilled, or as good as fulfilled. Why, man 
| alive! had Archimedes himself, in the height of his reputation—while 
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he was preparing his machinery for snatehing up the galleys—and get- 
ting ready bis burning glasses—for the destruction of the fleets, then ly- 
ing before Syracuse—had he acknowledged his opinion of himself and 
of his projects, before the best friends he had on earth, it is highly pro- 
bable they would have had out a commission of lunacy against him, and 
shut@im upin a mad-house. : 

Keep your own counsel, therefore, if you mean te do anything, or to be 
any thing inthis world. Let no more of your plans be guessed at, than 
may be absolutely necessary for getting on, before your reputation is es- 
tablished—nor even then. Had Napoleon held his tongue—he might 
buve come back triurphant from Moscow. But having forgotten the 
policy of his youth—having published his plan—having threatened —he 
was obliged to do what he threatered, or to forfeit his position for ever, 
as a warrior prophet. And so with Spain—and England. Had he not 
published his plans—had he not turned himself inside out, as it were 
before all the nations of the earth, all that he threatened might have been 
accomplished. Had Fulton but lived some forty years earlier—England 
might have been carried by steam-ships. The legions of Napoleon, five 
hundred thousand strong, would have overswept the land like a hurri- 
cane. He might venture to say that he would answer monarch after 
monarch at his capitol—that was one thing. It might mean much or 
little. It was an oracular threat, which was quite sure to be accom- 
plished. But when he came freely to talk of his plans and purposes, of 
the how and the when, so that all the world were piqued into thwarting 
him, or provoked into unbelief, and his glorious selt-consequence became 
visible afar off, it was all over with him. Yes—Napoleon boasted hirr- 
self into the grave. Keeping hia own secrets made him, on the earth, a 
king of kings. Publishing his own secrets in after life made him a pri- 
soner and a pauper. 

Never boast therefore. A character for modesty is worth having, 
afier all, if it can be obtained innocently. No matter how well founded 
your good opinion of yourself may be: no matter how certain you may 
teel that you have done all that you say you have done: keep your own 
counsel : pass for a modest man. You may even be obliged to do so, at 
the expense of truth. You rnay be urged to declare what you know to 
be true ef your own doings, discoveries or inventions—and this by your 
best friends—many of whom may think more highly of you than you do 
of yourself; or by strangers, who have been puffing you to the skies—but 
beware !—let nothing, let nobody persuade you to acknowledge the truth! 
Affect a virtue, if you have it not—or you are ruined forever. The world 
will never forgive you, for a distinct revelation of your self-reliance.— 
They have got behind the scenery—they have had a peep at the wrong 
side of the canvass—ard from that hour to the day of your death, you 
are nobody but the man who thinks so highly of himself as to be the 
laughing-stock of those who think still more highly of him. 


With all your self-reliance, therefore, be discreet and modest. Keep 
your own counsel, and the counsel of your fellows. Persevere—and the 
time will come, when you may venture to let the world catch glimpses, 
few and far off, but glimpses nevertheless, of the sustaining power within 


you—that unqnenchable and magnificent self-reliance which to the great 
man is another soul, 


But how ate they, to whom nature has denied the gift of self-reliance, 
01 obtain it? It is not to be counterfeited, you say. And if you are not 
born with it—or, phrenologically speaking, if you have not a fair endow- 
ment of organic power—reasonable firmness, moderate self-esteem, tule- 
rable secretiveness, &c., &c., and no unreasonable caution, nor a marvel- 
lous deficiency of combativeness and destructiveness—both indispensable 
to great plans—how are you to become strong of purpose, and steadfast, 
and far reaching, and self-sustained, in your plans? 


Answer. By educating yourself anew. Study your own character.— 
That you can do, if you have a moderate shsre of common sense. Find 
out your weak pointe. Consult your friends—hearken to your enemies. 
If you are charged with a want of steadiness—a want of healthy purpose 
—of indecision—or self-distrust, depend upon it you are guilty. On the 
contrary, if you are charged with presumption, vanity and self-conccit, 
comfort yourself with the belief that people are sometimes mistaken ; 
and that, if you succeed, those who have been loudest and foremost in 
their denunciations of your self-conceit, will be the first to acknowledge 
your right to be self-conceited. For self-distrust there is no cure but 
one ; the mind must be educated anew—the soul, as it were, re-created. 
For presumption—arrogance—self-conceit—inordinate presumption—un- 
justifiable self-reliance, there are ten thousand remedies. 


Every man 
you meet is a physician : 


Every event of your life a medicine: Every 
great enterprise upon which you enter, a specific. If you live—your self- 
conceit will be cured—or justified—it matters little which—by the natu- 
ral pregress of things. 
ab until antl Stan 
aul with se.l-distr 


ist, 


that enfeebling, base and cowardly temper of 


the mind, itis nut so. The man must be made over. 

But how ?—that is the question—How shal! he be made over? Hav- 
ing ascertained what his besetting sins are, let him call to mind, first, 
that all Beginners are children. Secondly—that to learn any thing 
well and speedily—we musi learn one thing at a time, and but one. 


out him, and watch the progress of 
children learning to walk—or to run—to swim—or to ride : then let him 


lift up his eyes and watch the progress of all beginners in business—the 
great business of life. Beginners are always timid—yet, in business, 
beginners are almost always successful. And it is only after they have 
become in a degree successful—when they have enlarged their business 
—when they have lost their timidity and become over-confident in them- 
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Let the distrustful man look al 
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selves, or presumptuous, that their star begins to stand still—that their 
credit is quéstioned—and their downfall prophesied and expected. 

Watch the:r progress nevertheless; and as they cure themselves of 
their timidity, do you cure yourself of yours. 

The rash child begins to run too early and get bumped into a more just 
opinion of himself. He is soon cured. But though cured, ke is by no 
means sure of healing the timid, self-distrustful ehild in the long run.— 
Mere animal courage is almost worthless. The courage of the soul, and 
that only, is to be depended on. And what is the courage of the soul ? 
It is that courage—that fixed and holy confidence in ourself and in our 
destiny, under God—which is derived from a long course of trial and éx- 
periment. 

The timid child, instead of rising up from his little stool, and walking 
off at once, to be caught by his mother; sits still and trembles and 
whimpers; or faces about and drops down by little, and for a long time 
cannot be coaxed into trusting himself. But watch him—and by and by 
—you find him holding by a chair—then standing alone—then trying to 
walk, led by both hands—then by a single finger. Study him well—and 
remember the lesson. Or watch the sailor-boy when he first goes aloft 
—how timidly the bravest feel their way! how bravely the timidest 
mount the dizzy mast after a while! And then, which is the better sailor, 
will depend not so much upon their animal courage, as upon their com- 
mon sense, and their habit of reasoning with themselves. 

The first plunges at once—and would he persevere, and think, and 
reason with himself, he would keep ahead all his life; but he seldom 
does, and for that reason is often outstripped by the self-distrustful, but 
persevering. The second feels his way—gathers confidence—and by lit- 
tle and little begins to overlook danger, to forget himself, and to see 
nothing but one great object before him—duty ; duty to himself—to his 
maker—io society; all three resolving themselves at last, into one and 
the same duty. 

Take another example. A five-barred gate is before you. You are on 
horse-back, and have a pretty good seat—but for the world, you would 
not venture to take such a leap. Yet others, no more accustomed to 
leaving than yourself, ride at the gate—and while some clear it with a 
triumphant cheer—others are left in the mud. If you are timid and self- 
distrustful, what should be your course? You are urged to try—you are 
told there is no danger—what others have done you can do. Don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. With your present feelings, if you try you will be 
sure to stick by the way and spoil your horse—to pull him over back- 
wards upon yourself, or to break your neck. What, then, shall you do? 
Go home—go to a riding school—or betake yourself to an open field, and 
by yourself, or with a friend—beginning at one bar—then trying at two 


—three—four—and finally at five, if you think it seriously worth your 
while, and know your horse. 


Perhaps you are learning to swim. People about you are jumping off 
from high places—or diving, head first, with their legs straight, and feet 
close tegether. You would give the world to be able to do it. 
are surrounded by injudicious friends. 
say. 

Not for your life. 


But you 
Try—try—you can do it! They 


If you are self-distrustful, you will be sure to fall 
flat—or to turn over, as you dive—and pretty sure to be discouraged, or 
stopped forever in your progress. What, then, shall youdo? Begin 
small. Go where you know you are safe. Do what you know you can 
do; for that you will do boldly; and that will give youconfidence. One 
thing at a time, and but one. Begin as a little child. Be teachable 
and patient. And mark me—if you are faithful to yourself, you will be 
sure of @utstripping the over confident in the long run. . 


Do you know that Curran broke down in his first speech and made a 
fool of himself? And so with half a hundred more, who afterwards be- 
came distinguished. The man whose first speech is wonderful, never 
made another, nor ever will, worth listening to. Of such men there is 
no hope. Do you know that Frederick the Great ran away in his first 
battle? that Lord Wellington showed the white feather in India? Have 
you ever heard the story of two young officers, who were sent afterwards 
under Wellington’s own eye, to make a charge upon a body of French 
cavalry in Spain? As they rode together—one grew pale—trembled, 
and his feet shook in his stirrups. is compaion—a fine, bold fellow— 
observed it, and reproached him. You are afraid, said he. That's very 
true, said the other; I am afraid—and if you were half as much afraid 
as I am, you would turn your horse’s head and ride back to camp. The 
other, indignant, returned to Wellifigton to tell the story, and to ask for 
a worthier companion. Clap spurs to your horse, sir! was Weltington’s 
reply ; or the business will be done by your cowardly companion before 
you get there. He was right. The business was done. The coward 
had swept down upon the enemy in a whirlwind of dust—and scattered 
them like chaff. Which of these two was the braver man? 

“Til try,” said Miller. And trying—he did, what an over-confident 
man would have promised to do, and failed. 

So with all the business of life. T’ry—try—keep trying 
most assured!y sneceed at last, if you live. 
fault is it if you fail ? 





You will 
And if you do not live, whose 


Begin afar off. Begin cautiously—as cantiously as you please. Try 


your strength by little and little, and after a few years, not m Ls, nor 
days, but years, you will be astonished at sour progress, and be cured of 
your self-diatrust. 

Persevere. 


Think well before you begin. But having once begun, 
persevere through good report and through evil report—and as sure as 
there is a God in Heaven, you shall have your reward. 
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AUNT RACHEL’S CURSE. 


The good people of the Old Colony have from time immemorial | 


been more or less inflaenced by the predictions and warnings of some 
old sybil, who pretended to peep into fate through the bottom of a 
tea-cup, and discern the movements of the heavens by the settling 
of her coffee grounds. 

One of these beldames had for many years inhabited a hovel, which 
had before been distinguished in the more dignified use of a fish 
house, seated near the extremity of a promontory, which overhung 
the centre of Plymouth Bay. The case with which she could derive 
subsistence from the shores, and, in the season, from neighboring fish 
flakes, had probably induced the Pythoness to establish herself in so 
dreary a domicile, and the profit which she derived in predicting fair 
winds and favorable weather, did much towards concillating the affec- 
tion of the owner of her otherwise unpromising habitation. 


So long and so successfully had Rachel foretold to the inquiring 
seamen the weather of the coming day, (an art which those who live 
on the seabord know to be easily acquired) that they almost felt that 
she had an influence in the fulfilment of her own predictions, and not 
one was ever known to calculate a voyage into the outer bay, with- 
out consulting “ Aunt Rache” upon the morrow’s weather, nor on 
their return did they neglect to leave a portion of their takings, for 
a reward to her who had predicted, or perhaps procured, their suc- 
cess. 

There were, indeed, a few in the village, who affected to deride the 
talents of Rachel, and eneer at those who were influenced by her 
predictions; but it is said that even these, the minister, school mas- 
ter, and physician, were always able to find an excuse for delaying 
any expedition, the event of which she might have pronounced 
against. And I myecelf recollect when a certain ordination lacked 
one of its council by the officious boldness of the prophetess of the 
storm. 

The pleasure which Rachel found in the solitude of night, in watch- 
ing the flux of the sea as it cast its incrusive wave further and further 
upon the sand, served, if indeed any thing was necessary, to add to 
the awe with which her neighbors contemplated her character. 


She was met in one of her midnight rambles by a party preparing 
for an early departure for the outer bay fishing, who anxiously in- 
quired the probability of the morrow’s weather. ‘ Fair,” said she, 
** fair—to-morrow sees neither rain or wind; the minister must have 
less corn in his field, to make his prayers available.” “ But Aunt 


Rachel (they always put the lust syllable to her name when they spoke | 
to her at night) do you see yon cloud in the west?” “What have I | 
to do with west or south ?” said she. ‘I have promised fair, though | 


you might have chosen a better day than Friday, considering you 
make but one voyage in a year.” 
sight. By the pale light of the moon it was impossible to distinguish 
the class to which she belonged. ‘ She will come in,” said Rachel, 
“and for no good—we do not hear the sound of church bells at mid- 
night for nothing.”’—*‘ But that was Plymouth clock striking twelve,” 
said one of the company. ‘‘ Do we hear clocks,” said she, four miles 
against the wind? and Plymouth clock, too, a wooden rattle, with 
searcely more work in it than the windlass of yon chebacco boat ?” 


Before the party had prepared for their departure, the vessel, a 


large brig, had eome to, and anchored near the shore. The vessel, | 


owned in that place, and loaded with sugar by a Boston merchant, 


had put in the harbor to effect some trifling repairsto herspars. One | 


only of the crew was a native of the village, and he, on the follow- 
ing day, conducted his messmates to Rachel’s hovel, to inquire into 
the prospects of their voyage. 


“ John Bargis,” said the auguress to the townsman, as the party 


crossed her threshold, “‘ have you done well in entering the Bet- 
sey ? The poor man’s curse ison her. Think you the vessel paid 
for in exchange notes will make a voyage?” * But, Aunt Rachel,” 
interrupted the sailor, evidently wishing a better reception for his 
comrades, “we did not build her.” “If you would not have her 
fortune, flee her company. And is it for this, John, (continued the 


old woman) is it for this that your father, the Deacon, has prayed, | 
that your mother has wept, that the blessing of the minister was | 


given to your departure, to be found with wretches like these, land 
sharks, moon-cursers !” ‘ Avast there, old granny,” said one of the 
strangers, ‘‘yive us none of your slack, or we'll put a stoppe? upon 
your gab.” A beam of fire seemed to flash from the old woman’s 
eyes, as she rose from her bench and threw down the coarse table on 


which she had been leaning. ‘ You are known,” said she ; “ there’s 


not a mother’s son of you that was not swaddled in the ruins of’a | 


wreck.” ‘ Hag!” said the oldest—but interruption was vain; the 
worst feelings of Rachel were roused, and her most painful recollec- 
tions excited; the volubility of her tongue expressed the intensity of 
her feelings. ‘‘ There’s not a moon-curser of you all that has not 
braved the north-easter to fix a light upon a pole to mislead the pilot, 
and wreck his ship for depredation, when you would not wet a foot 
to save a seaman’s life. And who, you children of devils incarnate, 
who but your fathers and mothers fastened a lantern te a horse's 
dead, and thus in a storm wrecked the brig upon your cursed sands 
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Just then a large vessel hove in | 


| that left me childless and a widow? May he whorides upon the pale 
horse be your guide, and you be of the number ‘ who follow after 
him.” ’ 

The last imprecation scarcely reached the cars of the objects of 
her curse. Tey went to their vessel and meditated a revenge every 
way worthy of the conduct Rachel had charged them with. @ 

The next morning, about ten o'clock, the villagers were alarmed 
by a strong light at or near the wharf. In less than twenty minutes 
every inhabitant, but the infant and decrepid, was at the place, and 
Rachel, half wrapped in the remains of an old sail, which had served 
as a bed curtain, was seen rushing from her burning hovel. No lan- 
guage can do justice to the looks and gestures of this infuriated 
wretch. She ran round the scene of conflagration with the actions 
ofa fury. Her gray hair was flying in the wind, and as she stood 
between the strong light of the blaze and the spectators, its upturned 
points scemed tipt with living flame. 

The next morning the brig prepared for sailing, and many of the 
inhabitants, either to see the ruins of Rachel’s hut, or to watch the 
vessel’s departure, flocked to the wharf, although it was Sanday. 

The brig got under way, with a fine wind against the tide, and as 
she made her way smoothly down the channel, the attention of the 
| Spectators was invited to Rachel. She had seated herself upon a 
| rock, which elevated its top considerably above the waves, although 

it was entirely surrounded by the tide. The holiow moan which she 

had uttered, was lost in the rushing of the waves upon the pebbly 
shore ; and, indeed, she had scarcely been noticed in the bustle of 
preparing the vessel. When she was observed, the owner of the ves- 
| sel attempted to offer her some consolation for the loss of her house 
—she replied, without once withdrawing her eyes from the receding 
vessel, ** You need not comfort me—every barn could give me shel. 
ter, if I should need it; but in three days I shal! be tenanted in the 
| narrow house which yonder wretches cannot burn. But you! who 
| shall console you for the loss of your brig? ‘Think you she can swim 
loaded with the curses of the poor, and my curses which have never 
yet been vain?” ‘*She has passed Brown’s Island,” said the owner, 
evidently affected by the vehemence of her manner, “ and that is the 
worst shoal in the Bay.” Rachel grew more furious as the brig pass- 
| ed in safety any point or shoal which was considered peculiarly dan- 
| gerous, and as the breeze freshened, her matted hair floated out like 
| streamers upon the wind, herlong bony arms were extended with im- 
| precating gestures, and she appeared, as she poured out her maledic- 
| tions on the authors of her calamities, like the evil spirit of the ocean, 
| chiding forth the storms as the ministers of her vengeance. 

When the vessel had passed Beach Point, the last obstruction to 
navigation in the harbor, and ferming the extreme southern Cape, 
which protected the whole Bay, the owner, relieved from the anxiety 
which the difficulty of the navigation naturally inspired, and which, 
perhaps, the ravings of Rachel increased, turned to the old woman, 
and again offered to console her for the loss of her house, and even 
| tendered the use of another habitation; but she was raving in all the 

impotence of disappointed madness, her voice was inarticulate, she 
| foamed at the mouth, and howled in the most demoniac accents. Her 
face, and swollen eyes, that seemed almost starting from their sock- 
ets, were bent upon the single object of her curses, when suddenly 
| her voice ceased, and she leaned forward in the very ecstacy of ex- 
| pectation. The eyes of the company following the bent of hers, 
were fixed on the brig; her sails were shivering in the wind, and all 
seemed hurry and confusion upon the deck. 


In afew moments she slowly sunk from the view of the spectators, 
; and nothing of her was to be seen but a part of her top-gallant mast 
standing above the waves. . 


Rachel pitched forward into the water as she saw the vessel sink, 
and, as people were engaged in preparing boats to go to the vessel, 
she died unnoticed. 

The brig, which bad struck upon a sunken and unknown rock, 
was afterwards raised with the loss of nearly her whole cargo and 
one man, the very one, itis said, who had put fire to the house. 

The body of Rachel was found, and buried on the spot where her 
house had stood. The rock on which the vessel struck is now called 
Racnex’s Curse—and the grave on the promontory serves to this day 
as a land-mark for the channel. 

— 


Two toads were buried in two earthen pots in one of the airing 
grounds of the Crichton Asylum, Dumfries, a year ago. When dug 
| up a few nights since, one was killed with a spade, but the other 
sprang out of the dark grave with as much activity as if it had been 
confined but an hour. There was not the slightest appearance of 
suspended animation, the creature looked with as bright an eye, 
breathed as freely, and showed as much muscular strength as it did 
on the day of its interment—Dumfries Courier. 


A gentleman was one day composing music fora lady to whom he 


was paying his addresses. ‘* Pray Miss D., (said he,) what time do 
you prefer?” ‘Oh! she replied, (carelessly,) any time will do— 
but the quicker the better.” The company smiled at the rejoinder, 
and the gentlemen took her at her word. 











From Kings College Magazine. 


A CHAPTER ON GRAVES. 


“ The depth of human reason must become 
As deep as is the holy human heart, 
Ere aught in written phrases can impart 
The might and m- aning of that ecstasy ° 
To those low souls, who hold the myster 
Of the uaseen universe for dark and dumb. 





As men journey along through the toilsome paths of life, perhaps there | 


is nothing which has ¢0 much power in binding them together by those 


links to which we owe so much of our earthly happiness, as the know- | 


ledge of the fate that will, one day or other, fall upon us all. If there 


were in our life all the chances and changes which it at present posses- | 


ses, except the certainty of its speedy termination, men would care little 
to connect themselves by any strong ties with those from whom, ere long, 
they would be almost sure to be separated. But now, knowing their stay 
in this world will be but fora short time, and knowing also that their 
stay will be terminated by the same dark and gloomy grave, they cling to 
each other, and form those ties of public suciety and private affeetion, by 
which they may best administer support, comfoit, and consolation to each 
other, during their brief pilgrimage. 

It is to these institutions of society, springing from a sense of com- 
panionship in sorrow, that we owe most of our bodily comforts. But in 
these cold forms and ceremonies we should find but little comfort for our 


hearts. Man, possessing a soul, spiritual and unearthly in its nature, | 


can find happiness only in a fellowship with beings also spiritual. And 
many are the spirits from the unseen world that haunt our minds as we 


journey on our earthly course, holding a strange and mysterious com- | 


munion with our hearts, and causing us to live an inward and unseen 
\ife, witheut which our outward life would be poor indeed. Many and 
various are the forms in which they array themselves. Some come be- 
fore us in vestures of glory, fiiling our hearts with high and holy thoughts, 
as they whisper to us strange tidings of the world whence they have come. 


Some come, the spirits of departed ages, calling up past scenes, and | 


bringing before us examples of those who have lived and died before. 
Others come, the spirits of futurity, bringing to eur mind’s eye pictures of 
lovely sunny scenes, in which we fondly hope we may sometimes play 
our part; or bearing a darker and a more gloomy form, as they cast a 
shadow over our spirits, the dim forebodings of coming sorrow. Others 
are there, 


“ That haunt the steps of the lone and forsaken, 
And the echoes of hours that are gone they awaken; 
When the loved one is gone and all would be drear 
To the heart in its loneliness then come they near; 
They gather the flowers, the bluebell or rose, 

Or they scorn not the meanest flower that grows. 
And they weave them into a magic chain,— 

Though the flowers may wither, the spell doth remain,— 
And when they bind up the heart that’s in pain, 

And awaken the spirit to gladness again. 

Then all around it they breathe through the trees, 
And whisper a voice on the magic breeze ; 

A voice still and gentle, which yet can reveal 

That name to the heart that its sadness can heal.” 


Of all these spirits, so many and so various in their nature there is not 
one so constantly with us as the spirit of the grave. In our gayest 
scenes, when all ia brightness and mirth and health areund, that gaunt 
raises his shrouded form among us. When we are alone, he is with us 
When we are in the throng of life, he is with us. When we look upon 
the face of nature, in every chance and every change around, we see the 
impress of that spirit’s form. The wild wind, as it scatters the leaves on 


their autumnal tomb, seems to whisper his name. If we gaze on the | 


loveliest prospect that this world can afford, we see in the midst thereof 
a grave. 

But this spirit, as he wanders with us in his daily walks, hath cast a 
veil over the fearfulness of his aspect, so that we lovk upon him with an 
unfearing eye: we dread not his presence. 


“Is it not wonderful, the darkest day 

Of all the days of life,—the hardest wrench 
That tries the coward sense,—shiould mix itself 
In all our gentlest and most joyous moods 

A not unwelcome visitant : that thought, 

In her quaint wanderings, may not reach a spot 
Of lavish beauty, but the spectre form 

Meets her with greeting, and she gives herself 
To his mysterions converse ?”’ 


lt is well to go to the “ old kirk yard,” and wander among the graves, 
to commune with death in his own domains; to see the noble and the 
serf lie side by side, the master and the slave. Nowhere do we see a 
fairer view of men than in their graves, for their faults lie buried with 
them. ‘“ Man wars not with the dead. It is a ¢raié of human nature 


for which I love it.” And is it not well to pass by the graves on our way | 


to worship in the temple of that God whose eternal temple we must en- 
ter through the grave. 

But there are graves of another kind. Is not each man’s heart a 
grave, wherein lie buried many a sad and mournful memory? Many 
bright and glorious forms fill our youthful hearts, making all around us 
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| half-a-dozen years we see no symptoms of decay and death, so we deem 

that these visions and hopes of our youth will last forever. But time, as 
its years roll on, spares them not. One by one thé¥ fade, they die; and 
in our hearts they make their tomb, chilling them with the chill of death. 
And often what pangs of fearful agony are\there, ere they thus sink to 
rest in that cold sleep! When some fond affection, that the heart hath 
cherished as its dearest, holiest treasure, is blighted, scorned, betrayed—. 
all the bright dreams and visions of a whole life changed to a dread de- 
solation,—long and bitter are the sufferings of that heart, ere the spirit 
that had so beautiful, so glorious, so loved a form, can die. And, oh‘ 
when their grave is in the hea:t, what a dreary blank and void doth all 
around it seem! 

Over our churchyard graves the green grass grows, and many a flower 
of beauty to deck the pillows of the dead, and breathe a perfume around 
their resting place. And are there no flowers of the heart that bloom 
over the graves of buried hopes and loves? Sweet and holy flowers are 
there of gentle and beautiful thoughts,—thoughts that spring from the 
chastened heart, as water from the stricken :ock,—thoughts that shed 
their own sad sweetness over many a poet's page, thoughts that havo 
| borne with them many a heart from this r earth, to the heaven that 
ever shed a brightness over the darkened spirit. And asthe flowers in 
| our churchyard seem to whisper of life even at the grave, so do these 





| funeral flowers also tell that those affections and earnest longings of the 


soul, though lost to us for a little time, will one day live again ; that 
though they are now ina sleep from which there is no earthly awaking, 
on will rise again, and in a form more pure, more holy, and more hea- 
venly. 

I will never believe that those earthly children of a heavenly love were 
formed but to perish. Flowers were they from heaven, and though in 
the sinful soil of our hearts they withered and died, when we are borne 
, into their own warm climate, beneath their own sunny sky, and the dry 

ground of our souls is watered by the blood of redeeming mercy, then 
| will those flowers again revive, and blossom, and spread abroad their 
green branches, and bear glorious fruit,—the fruit of love, and peace, 
and consolation. 

And there are too in our hearts graves less gloomy and mournful in 
| their nature—graves of thought. Is there not buried there manye lovely 
and gentle thought that has come,‘surely, from a better world, to shed a 
momentary ray of joy and brightness on our spirits? They have passed 
through our minds so quickly that we have scarce known them; for in 
the rude sinfulness of our nature, they found no home or resting-piace for 
their own pure essences: and so they died almost ere they were born. 
But in our hearts have they made their graves, and over their sepulchres 
also have sprung flowers—flowers that have given promise of their rising. 
For in that day when the graves shall be opened, and the fetters of death 
broken,—when our bodies shall arise from the loathsome bed of corrup- 
| tion, clothed in a glorious immortality,—then also shall there be an awa- 
kening of the heart, and from the depths in which they lie buried, shall 
be called forth each dream and vision that hath haunted the spirit, and 
every thought shall be arraigned—a fearful array—before the tribunal of 
| the Judge. And then shall those on whom the blood hath been sprinkled 

be changed, even as our bodies shall be changed ; and those dearly loved 
| guests of our hearts, which died in tnis cold stranger world, shall arise 

clothed in the beauty of a heavenly immortality, to enter the home 
| whence they came. And then, in our own land, they shall form for as 
| the paradise of which they could only teach us to dream here; while 
| each thought of beauty, whose brightness was dimmed and hidden in the 
| dark murky atmosphere of our souls, shall there shine forth as a glori- 
| ous jewel to deck our brows. 

Upon the grave of the murderer there rests a curse: no flowers will 
bloom over it. So there is no curse that can fall upon our hearts so dire, 
| as the curse of secret sinful thoughts. They lie there mouldering and 
rotting, converting all around them into loathsomeness and corruption 
casting a withering blight over our whole souls, so that no green thing or 
fiower of beauty may bloom there ;—all is a gloomy, dreary waste. Men 
see not upon eurth the corruption that lies rankling beneath the surface; 
they know not what it is that sends a man forth among his fellow-men 
unloving and unloved, a curse wherever he goes. But for such an one 
there shall also be an awakening; and when he shali stand before his 
Judge, from his heart shall be called up all these black thoughts, that 
shall stand fearfully forth as the mark, the brand upon his vesture, ef 0 
cursed immortality. 


Oh, then, as we kneel upon the grave, and pray that our death maybe 
‘the death of the righteous, and our last end like his,’’ Jet us strive and 
pray against though? sins, lest they make their graves in our hgarts, and 
blight our spirits with their curse. Let us pray that, during our earthly 
life, our inner and unseen world may be peopled by spirits from the hea- 
ven, that may first brighten our existence here, and afterwards bear up 
our souls on their angel wings to their own blessed home! 


terion 


Immense Trirtinc.—Dr. Shaw, the naturalist, was one day showing 
to a friend two volumes written by a Dutchman, upon the wings of a but- 
| terfly, in the British Maseum. ‘ The dissertation is rathcr voluminous, 
| sir, perhaps you will think,” said the doctor, gravely, ‘‘ but it is immense- 
ly important.’’— Watson, Bishop of Llandafl, an.used himself with asking 

from whom his mind descended? where it existed before it was born? 

and who he should have been if he had not been Richard Watson 7—- 

“‘ The bishop was a philosopher,” says Dr. Jarrold, “and ought not t 


seem glad and merry with their presence. As in the healthful child of | have asked such idle questions.”—Dr. J'aylor. 
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KIND COUSIN TOM; 
OR, MEN AND MOTIVES. 


Poor Jack Martin! ‘Nay, we do him grievous wrong—for he was not 
poor; but rich, imperial, in his simple honesty. He wanted—excellent 


want!—a sense of poverty. He wore a whole coat—had rarely a fiac- | 


ture in his shoe—slept under a roof of nights, and could sometimes 
boast of five shillings in his pocket. Hence, Jack—ignorant Jack !— 
never dgeamt of any worldly difference between himself and Tom Mar- 
tin; his prosperous, and most ambitious cousin. ‘God bless you! he 
didn’t see me,” Jack would say to a companion, when having nodded, 
with a twinkling eye to Tom, the nod was unreturned, Tom quickening 
his pace, and looking into the sky, to avoid his pauper cousin. “De- 
pend on’t he never saw me—bless you'—one of the best fellows in the 
world; always so pleased to see me.” And such was Jack’s innocent 
belief: he could not understand that Tom—his old schoolfellow, his 
blood relation Tom—took any glory to himself for the seven hundred a- 
year, and the very genteel acquaintance acquired by the grace of such an 
income, to the disadvantage of cousin Jack—good-tempered, merry- 
hearted Jack; who, we may observe, defied fortune with seventy-five 

ounds per annum; terrible odds; the more especially, when increased 

y the addition of one wife and two children. Jack enjoyed—may we 
say as much—a small clerkship, and seemed one of the many whom for- 
tune forgets either for good or evil. Years and years passed, and Jack 
Martin was only a poor clerk. 

Tom Martin was not to be overlooked. He attacked fortune with a 
boldness, a laughing confidence, which when successful, is considered 
the certain evidence of genius: if it fail, it is rashness, ignorance, gross 
presumption. Jack and Tom started in life from the same point: Jack 
crept a step or two and then stuck fast: whilst Tom took ogre’s strides 
into the pleasant places of the world. At times they met, or rather 
passed each other; nothing inducing Jack to suspect that there was the 
slightest distinctiou between them—that Tom, except from a growing 
defect of vision, could have failed to see him. ‘ Poor fellow! he always 
used to be dim-sighted,” Jack would say; “ but bless me! how very fast 
he walks. Capital fellow, cousin Tom—always very fond of me.” 


It was, in truth, an annoyance to Tom, that his extraordinary position 





in the world—his increasing reputation jn the market, was wholly unac- 
knowledged by his vulgar cousin Jack; who saw cousin Tom—and would 


have seen only cousin Tom, had he been clothed in cloth of gold, and 
dubbed a knight. There was the same laugh—the same gripe of the 
hand—when Tom found impossible to avoid the grasp—tho same kind 


salutation as in former years. Tom, when confronted by Jack, seemed | 


humiliated by his very heartines-: his robust welcome awoke a recollec- 
tion of former annoyance. Jack rose before the prosperous Tom the 
ghost of departed poverty. 

“What an excellent fellow, is my cousin Tom!” said Jack, warm from 
one of these meetings, to a brother clerk—a fellow vassal—in the office 
of Smith and Smith. 

«¢ What's he done, Jack?” asked his friend. 

‘¢ Q, he’s done nothing,”’ replied Jack ; ‘‘but he’s a fine fellow! So 
anxious about me.” 

‘“‘ Well, Lam happy to hear it. I suppose he promises somethiag, 
then?” 


fond of me.” ; x : : 
‘‘ Advice? And shall you take it, eh, Jack ?” asked his companion. 


do, then?’ says J. ‘Do!’ says he, ‘why, I wouldn’t have you s 
another week in London!. If you want to be a man,—they’re the w 

of a friend, Jack,’—and here he squeezed my hand quite like a brother, 
—‘go to New Zealand: there’s no place like it—four harvests a-year 
and no taxes—good bye! but do go to New Zealand.’ ” 

Cousin Tom, in his benevolent condescension had frequently promised 
to dine with his cousin Jack, and, as Jack himself would insist u 
calling her, cousin Sally. Twice had Tom named the day—twice Find 
Jack mortgaged something of the comforts ofthe ensuing six days, that 
he might make the Sunday banquet more worthy the patronage of Tom. 
Twice had cousin Sally—a plain, homely, little woman—been thrown 
intoa fluster hy the promised adventef the important cousin Tom. More; 
Tom had been promised by Jack to the children as a most especial treat, 
and the little ones counted the days and then the hours for the arrival of 
the mysterious, the wonderful cousin Tom. 

“Bless my heart, Sally!” cried cousin Jack, as the church clock struck 
two, ‘‘ I hope nothing has happened to dear cousin Tom.” 

“‘ Happened to him !” cried cousin Sally, with lowering discontent, and 
an expressive look at a shoulder of mutton dished and soddening before 
the fire; whilst covered plates upon the hobs gave token of turnip-tops 
and dumplins—“ what should happen to him?” 

“« He couldn’t have mistaken me—I’m sure I said one o'clock,” ob- 
served Jack, looking anxiously towards the window, where his two chil- 
—_ with noses flattened against the panes, were watching for cousin 

om. 

‘ “ This is the third time he has made a fool of us,” exclaimed cousin 
ally. 

“Don’t talk in that way, Sally; if he don’t come now, something must 
have happened to him. He promised to come, and he’s so fond of me! 
An excellent creature, cousin Tom !”’ 

“‘ The mutton’s rags,” said cousin Sally, frowning on the seething 
joint. 

“« Always a man of his word,” said the husband. 

“‘ Turnip-tops not worth a farthing,” continued cousin Sally. 

* Little forgetful, but has a heart ef gold.” 

‘* Dumplings like lead.” 

“ Here’s cousin !’’ lisped one of the children, “ cousin Tom !” 

“No, it isn’t,” said the elder, “ ’tis only a funeral.”’ 

For the third time, cousin Tom disappointed the hopes of the too-san- 
guine Jack, In justice, however to Tom, we must state that his pro- 
mises to dine were rather inferred by Jack, than seriously made by the 
prosperous cousin. 

“« To-morrow’s Sunday,” Jack has cried, suddenly coming upon the 
unguarded Tom, at the time in high conversation with very genteel ac- 
quaintance,—‘ you must come—one o’clock—plain living you know— 
mutton and dumplings—you always liked dumplings—say you will 
come.”’ 

On this, Tom, like Hotspur, “ all smarting’ would make answer, he 
would,” or ‘ could not,” which answer Jack, in his gladness, imme- 
diately received as a serious pledge ; and for this reason—a reason only 


“ 


| discoverable by himself—“ Cousin Tom was so fond of him.” 


“T can’t say I shall; but, poor fellow! he meant it well—a good- | 


hearted creature! I'll tell you allabout it. You see this morning, as I 
was going along Cheapside, I met Tom between Alderman Poger and 
Snarl the common-councilman. ‘ What! cousin Tom,’ says I, and caught 
hold of his hand—‘ how are you? How are you, cousin Tom?’ ” 

«« And what said the Alderman and—” 


«QO, they nodded and laughed to Tom, and no doubt, thinking I'd 
something particular to say to my cousin, they dropped his arm and 
walked on.” 

«« And was your cousin,” asked Jack’s friend drily, “‘ very much pleased 
at the meeting?” 

“To be sure he was—haven't I told you, Tom was always so fond of 
me?” ; 

« Well, and his advice?” 

“Why, he asked me to walk down Gutter-lane with him; and when 
he had gone a little way, he stopped, and looking at me inhis kind, good 
way, he said, ‘Cousin John,—” 

“ John!” 

“ «Say Jack,’ says I, ‘cousin Tom—no John between relations—Jack 
as always.’—‘ Jack,’ says he, ‘ what’s your present salary ?’—* Seventy- 
five pounds a year,’ says]. ‘It’s very little,’ says he, and I couldn’t de- 
ny it; ‘very little fora man of your talents.’—‘ Why,’ says I, ‘not to 
say much about talents, I’ve known greater fools get a good deal 
more; but never mind that.’—‘ And you’ve a wife and two chil- 
dren?’ says he. ‘Ha! you’ve never come and taken a bit with us,’ 
sas I, “as you promised: cousin Sally would be so happy’— Well, I 
will come,’ says he ; ‘ but now to business. A wife and two children?’ 
says he. ‘Between you and me,’ says I, ‘there’s flannel wanted for a 
third.’—‘ It’s a great pity,’ says he. ‘Can't be helped,’ saysI. ‘ How- 
ever,’ says Tom, ‘this makes the matter more urgent. Cousin Jack, 
you're wasting your abilities in England—you are, indeed,’ and poor fel- 
low he seemed quite concerned as he spoke, ‘ What would you have me 


Cousin Tom yearned for high connexions. Having fairly sweated to 
achieve the honor, cousin Tom was become a member of a small club. 
For many days he had hung upon the looks of the Honorable Alex- 


, 4 : : | ander Pulington, a gentleman of somewhat confined means, and limited 
“ Not at all; but he has given me capital advice. Tom was always | 


understandiug. Happy moment! At precisely five minutes past one 
o'clock, on the Ist of April, 18—,the hand of cousin Tom was for the 
first time suffered to grasp the two outstretched fingers of the Honora- 
ble Alexander Pulington.We are thus scrupulous as to the time, as it was 


| the most important in Tom’s existence. As the great Danish sculptor 


once called his birth-day, that day on which he first en‘ered Rome, so did 


| Tom only begin to live from the squeeze permitted to him by the benig- 


nant Pulington ! 

The day was Sunday—a May Sunday; and the friendship of Tom 
and his Honorable friend had become more glowing with the season. 
What could have brought the Honorable Alexander Pulington into the 


| northern suburbs, we cannot guess; let it suffice, he was somewhere in 


————— 


Camden-town ; and wandering in that unknown region was suddenly en- 
countered by cousin Tom. We shall not chronicle all the discourse that 
ensued upon the meeting ; however, we may state that Tom ventured to 
call his honorable friend ‘ a devil of a fellow,’” Pulington smiling a mute 
confession to the charge. Moreover, an elderly spinster, passing, with 
a large Prayer-book, cast a withering look at the two friends, one of whom 
was, at the time laughing very irreverently, whilst the other, as it seem- 
ed to the lady, incoherently exclaimed, “‘ D—d fine—d—d fine—quite 
an angel.’ 

Thus stood the friends, and thus, soul communing with soul, they 
laughed away the moments, when suddenly cousin Tom was roused to 
the gross events of wayfaring life by a most violent slap on the shoulder. 
Quick as thought he turned, and—oh, shame !—oh, horror !—oh, death 
to his new-born friendship with the Honorable Alexander Pulington !— 
There steod cousin Jack, all his good-natured face melting with a smile, 
his right hand outstretched, while his left fore-finger pointed gracefully 
and significantly down to his feet, where in a red dish smoked a breast 
of veal, that moment from the baker’,—a breast of veal hissing and bub- 
bling on a bed of brown potatoes ! 

“I knew you’d come—I told Sally there must have been a mistake. 
She said it was pride—but la! I knew you'd drop in upon us and take 
pot luck—come along—bring your friend with you—there’ll be quite 
enough—and you'll be welcome, Sir, as the flowers in May.—Here, Tom 
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my,” and cousin Jack turned to his eldest son, a plump urchin of seven 
years old, glistening in a white pinafore, and carrying in his hand a mug 
of porter— Cousin Tom,” and Jack smiled again, as he displayed the 
boy, “ you know he’s your namesake; I christened him after you, be- 
cause i knew you were always so very fond of me.—Here, Tommy, run 
to the coach-and-horses, and tell ’em to send home another pot of beer 
—in their own pot—mother won't mind the halfpenny—and, now, 
cousin Tom, if you and your friend will just follow me down that 
court e 

The despairing artist, feeling that the passion of his heroine defied his 
skill, modestly yet cunningly hung a veil before her. A like ditliculty 
suggests a like escape. We shall not attempt to describe the agony of 
cousin Tom—the tortures of the moment. Talk of the punishment of 
the brazen bull; what was it to the horrors of that breast of veal? We 
will not linger on the theme ; but simply assure the reader that neither 
Tom, nor his friend, the Honorable Alexander Pullington, dined with 
cousin Jack. We have, however, to record another painful incident 
arising from this ill-timed hospitality. After many struggles, cousin 
Tom was compelled to quit the club; for a month he wrestled with his 
destiny; but it was too much for the nerves of a stoic that his appear- 
ance should be the inevicable signal to divers members to commence an 
earnest inquiry of the waiters if there was in the house a breast of veal, 
with particular and most significant queries, touching—baked potatoes. 

How cousin Jack was anathematized by cousin Tom! 

A year or two passed away, and cousin Tom fell in love; it was pru- 
dentin him to have an intense affection for Dorothea Sybilwitz, the only 
child of a German baron, who philosophically regardless of the evanes- 
cent advantages of nobility, devoted his many days to the vending of a 
certain precious ointment made patent by the state. The daughter of 
the medicinal philosopher had a dowry of twenty thousand pounds; she 
had, moreover, a very proper notion of the delightful privileges of world- 
ly station. She was.a mere woman, and was not content to sink the no- 
bility inherited from her father in her father’s gallipots. Hence Doro- 
thea Sybilwitz, as the phrase runs, looked high. How it happened, let 
Cupid answer: but certain it is, that with all these aspirations, Doro- 
thea fell in love with cousin Tom. It was true—she reasoned with her- 
self—he had no high relations to recommend him; but then, upon his 
own shewing, he had no poor, beggarly connexions to cast a shadow on 
her golden fortunes. It was thus Dorothea compromised between her 
love of nobility and her love for cousin Tom. Rank was, after all, an 
abstract idea; whereas cousin Tom was really a tall, well-made young 
fellow, with very tantalizing whiskers. The match was settled—Doro- 
thea Sybilwitz was the affianced bride of cousin Tem. 

What a lovely day was the Derby day of 1837! Cousin Tom, within 
one month of his coming marriage with Dorothea Sybilwitz, with his 
bride and two female friends, took the road to Epsom. ‘There never 
was such a delightful day: even the confusion that now and then occur- 
red upon the way, served to give a whet, a zest, to the pleasures of the 

A thousand and a thousand vehicles lined the road. 
7 





ene. Cousin 
denly a voice roared above the hubbub,—“ Tom, Tom,—cousin Tom, I 
say,’’ and Tom casting his eyes down, beheld in a low spring-ca:t, drawn 
by a pony, something less than a Newfoundland dog, the smiling, happy 
cousin Jack! ‘How are you, cousin Tom?—here we are, you see— 
here’s Sally—and here’s the two boys—and here’s baby,—could’nt leave 
baby behind, you know—and here’s Mr. and Mrs. Simcox, all neighbors 
and friends—beautiful pony that—small ; but I’ll bet you a bottle of gin- 
ger-beer that he keeps up with you all the way.” 

Cousin Tom’s face became yellow as his glove, and Miss Dorothea 
Sybilwitz with ashy lips, and terrible eyes, said mutteringly, ‘‘ Cousin! 
Cousin |’? Cousin Tom said nothing; bat cousin Jack was resolved to 
be seen, because he knew cousin Tom was so fond of him. 

‘Tom, cousin Tom,” he cried, “ here’s Sarah! Don’t you know your 
cousin Sarah?’’ and the husband with a look of triumph pulled the coat 
of cousin Tom, compelling him to glance at cousin Sarah, at the time in 
a coarse straw bonnet and cotton shawl, sucking her last-born. ‘“ So 
you're going to be married, Tom, are you?—I heard something of it— 
well, I wish you joy; and I wish you joy, ma’am, for I can see by your 
blushing and biting your lips, that ' 

To the inexpressible relief of cousin Tom, the postilions cut out of the 
line and distanced the pony-chaise; hence, cousin Jack could see no 
more. Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz had, however, learned the existence of 
a horribly poor, and therefore horribly low cousin, and Dorothea smiled 
not again that day. 

Early the next a whilst cousin Jack was at his break- 
fast—cousin Tom, threading the intricacies of the Brill, Camden Town, 
presented himself at the humble dwelling of the poorlawyer’s clerk. “I 
knew some day you’d come to see me—I was sure you would,” cried 
joyous cousin Jack; “ because, though you are a little better off than I 
am, still I knew that could make no difference to you; no, no, I knew 
you were still very fond of me.” 

In many words cousin Tom told the purpose of his errand. He thought 
the situation held by cousin Jack was far beneath his talents ; and there- 
fore, as he would not ge abroad, if he would consent to retire into 





Wales, he and hia family should be amply provided for by cousin Tom. | 


This was the offer, recommended by all the arts of language at the com- 
mand of the visitor. 

‘God bless you, Tom!” cried Jack, “you have a heart indeed; you 
always were so kimlto me. What I get is to be sure little enough for 
Sarah and—and—and they're nice little things, ar’nt they?” said Jack, 


ym was all attention, and Dorothea Sybilwitz was all bliss, when sud- | 


| in a thickened voice, averting his head, and pointing to his children. 
“‘ Beautiful babes !”’ cried cousin Tom, taking one upon his knee and, 
trying te smile upon it. ‘ But what say you to my offer, Jack?” 

“I say,,God bless you—but I can’t take it—no, I can’t. Though as 
a poor clerk, I write my hand down to the stump, I can’t eat the bread 
of obligation.” 

And on this point cousin Jack was resolute ; and cousin Tom, with a 
perplexed and angry face, quitted the house. 

Misfortunes suddenly fell upon cousin Jack; for that day week he was 
| discharged from his office. This was the more strange, as it was only 
| two days before, that Smith and Smith, his employers, were splendidly 

entertained at the table of cousin Tom. Poor-cousin Jack owed two or 
three debts; the creditors became clamorous—he could obtain no new 
employment; to make things worse, two of the children sichened, as it 
was thought, for the measles. 

With an aching heart and a pale brow, cousin Jack knocked at the 
door of cousin Tom. 

“ God bless you, Tom,” he cried, “it would be a long story to tell you 
what I’ve suffered for this fortnight past. Ha! you are a friend indeed 
—but I must take your offer—I will go, and for the sake of others, end 
my days in Wales. May God bless you,” and the tears ran down Jack's 
face, “ for your kindness to me!” 

In six days cousin Jack and his family were buried amidst the moun- 
tains of North Wales; and Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz consented to bear 
the name of cousin Tom; whose kindness for Jack was still further en- 
hanced by an offer, that when the boys should be old enough, he would 
place them very eligibly at sea. 

Cousin Jack still lives in Wales; still enjoys his forty pounds a year 
from cousin Tom. 

“That makes the fourth ten this year,’ said cousin Tom, as he de- 
spatched the note, the last quarter’s allowance to his cousin, “ the fourth 
ten——d—an him!” 

And all the world cries, ‘‘ How good is Tom to counsin Jack—how 
kind is he to his poor relation !”’ 

And the unsuspecting Jack amidst the mountains, quaffs his cup of 
small ale, and, to applauding neighbors, tells the virtues of his relative, 
and still the close of his eulogy is, ‘ Here’s cousin Tom’s health! Yes, 
cousin Tom was always so fond of me!” 





Se 

Happiness or Pics.—The following is the conclusion of the learned 
and philosophical Report on Swine, by William Lincoln, at the Agri- 
cultural Fair held at Albany, a short time since : 


| “Pigs are happy people. We may talk disparigingly about livin 
like a pig. To live like a pig is to live like a gentleman. Althou 4 
| it is not permitted by the order of nature that a pig should Ing, 
or even smile, he enjoys the next best blessing of humanity, the dis- 
| position to grow fat. How easily he goes through the world! He 
has no fancy stocks to buy—no bank notes to pay—no indignation 
meetings to attend—no log cabin assemblies to hold. He has no oe. 
casion to take the benefitof the Bankrupt Act, or to have his estate 
confiscated to defray the expenses of the settlement. Free from all 
the troubles that disturb the busy world—he is as unconcerned among 
the changes of earthly affairs, as was the citizen who was waked in 
the earliest light of morning, by being told day was breaking, ‘ well,’ 
said he, as he turned again to his repose, ‘let day break, he owes me 
nothing.’ ; 
When we look at the comparative condition of the human race 
and of the swinish multitude, we may come to the conclusion that if 
a man will not be a man he had better be a pig.” 


rr 





Origina, Anecpote.—When Dick Aimz first crossed into York 
State from the Canada side, he took lodgings at an inn in Canandai- 
| gua. A waiting maid sat at the table with them, and Dick spoke 

of her as the servant, to the no small scandal of mine host, who told 
him that in his house servants were called help. Very well : next 
morning the whole house was alarmed by a loud shouting, of “ Help! 
help ! water! water! help!” In an instant every person in the inn, 
equal to the task, rushed into Dick’s room with a pail of water. 
“I’m much obleged to ye, to be sure,” said Dick, * but here is more 
than I want—to shave with!” “ Shave with!” quoth mine host, 
** you called ‘ help !’ and ‘ water!’ and we tought the house was on 
fire. ‘* Ye told me to call the servant * help,’ and do you think I 
would cry fire when I meant water ?” “ Give it up,” said the land. 
lord, as he led off the line of buckets. 


ee 


An important decision has just been made by the Treasury Depart’ 
ment in relation to the duties on goods composed of silk and cotton: 
large quantities of which are understood to be piled up in the public 
stores in New York. ‘The rate is fixed at 30 per cent. instead of being 
levied by weight, as would be the case if the goods composed of this 
mixed material were to pay the silk duty. The circular will be issued 
as speedily as possible. In the meantime letters will no doubt be written 
to the Collectors of the principal ports to this effect, to enable the Im- 
| porters to enter the goods at once, and to relieve their minds, which are 
a held in suspense, aa to whether they shall pay 30 or 300 per cent. 
| duty. . 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


When one has been maligned by an enemy— betrayed by © cede 
vilted by & sweetheart—scorned by a son of Piutus—swindled by a rogue 
= hed at by a fool—or afflicted by any of the ten thousand troubles, 
—— » meet with in this world, and applies to some supposed kind- 
whie tei d for consolation, it is a thousand chances to one, if that 
hearted am look like Solomon, and sharg his shoulders like a French- 
— =r ; hide his head and says, ‘ It’s the way of the world.” 
=n, v4 oe are simple enough to confess that we see only the smallest 
cose speck of comfort for a swindled pocket or a heartache, in 
the reflection, that our er is occasioned by sorne one who follows 
46 the e world.” 

the Vere Sato of another way of thinking. He loaned some of the 
contents of his purse to a genteel-looking fellow a few days ago, who 
soon eloped without even thanking him for his money; L. cursed the 
swindler in pretty round terms for a minute, and coneluded, rather more 
christian-like, by saying, ” It’s the way of the world, and there’s no use 
: ing ¢ “ ut it. 

ee oo depp philosophy, although it has the effect of the 

File, L iT it 4 the way of the world to defraud one on every pos- 
sie at why, then, the world’s way is a superlatively unpleasant 
one, and should be refurmed altogether. A man goes into society, for 
the purpose of being amused, instructed, and treated kindly : if he is to 
be pilfered of his good name, or of his worldly possessions, the sooner 
he plays the part of Timon, and retires to his cave, the better. One 
loses enough of his treasures by his owa folly, without forever being 
subjected to the depredating tendencies of his neighbors. It is quite 
enough to make one not only universally suspecting, but outrageously 
misanthropic, to be told on ali sides that itis “ the way of the world 
to be prodigal of its abuses, and penurious of its blessings. _If that be 
true, the sooner he puts a padlock on his lipa, and ditto on his pockets, 
ear yell wag of the world” to laugh at one who has the tooth-ache. 
Now, to have a miserable old dilapidated molar in one’s upper jaw, jerk- 
ing, throbbing, twitching, and playing every imaginable sort of uumelo- 
dious tune on his nerves, is about as much as human forbearance can sus- 
tain ; but when, in addition thereto, one is grinned at, smiled at, laughed 
at, by every one, it is really too bad. If any man’s patience will carry 
him successfully through such an ordeal as this, he may henceforth speak 
of Job’s sufferings authoritatively, and fancy himself a blood descendant 

itho e least presumption. 
ee se af ihe world” to laugh at the sufferings and misfor- 
tunes of individuals, then it must be confessed that the world’s way is 
paved with flint, and bordered by thistles 5 in travelling along which, if 
one receive a pedal pang and jump aside he is pretty sure to be remind- 
ed of the border by a most unceremonious perforation of his epidermis. 
Ought not one to be iron-shiod and encased in the mort obdurate philoso- 
phic mail, to get along with any tolerable degree of comfort, as he travels 
: ‘ ? 
“To Shoei complain of the ingratitude of this, that, or the other 
wretch, whom in his gentleness be has trusted, ke is sure to be told that 
it is “ the way of the world”’ so to requite favors bestowed on it. If you 
talk of poundtng some of the rascals who have treated you with base 
ingratitude, you will probably see the eye of some well experienced friend 
twinkling in its sockets, while he tells you that, if you mean to pound 
every wretch who returns you ingratitude for kindness, you will have to 
resolve yourself into a pounding machine at once ; and, like au old pow- 
der-mill, keep up a continuous pounding, until you explode with rage, 
or your machinery is worn out and retuses to pound ingratitude any 
a one mects with a most pre-eminent pair of the most radiant 
dark eyes in the world, and forthwith fecls all the pangs and pleasures of 
the most unmitigable love. The dark eyes Jook kindly on him, and he 
begins to sonnetise them in the most irresistibly frantic doggerel ever in- 
dited by rapt bardling He calla on Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and all the 


other bright stars in the heavens, for assistance. The sonnet is turned | 


off, after infinite pains, redolent with roses of the most unfading carna- 
tion, bespangld with stars, tear-drops and moonbeams, of the most unde- 
caying vadiance,—and dedicated, with ineffable gallantry, to the most 
irresistable of mistresses. One fondly thinks the sonnet will infallibly 
finish what his own personal fascinations have begun, namely : the de- 
struction of the goddess Celibacy. She seems to him, houri,—seraph,— 
sylph,—and angel by turns. And, oh! what resplendancy of delight 
lingers around bis thoughts of her by day, and witches his visions of her, 
through the stealthy watches of the night. Never did unshrived peni- 
tent in the olden time, approachthe shrine of the Virgin Mother with a 
stronger conaciousness of deserving her blesaing, than our half-crazed 
lover approaches this being, in whom, he religiously believes, all the 
splendors of this world and all the divinity of a higher meet and mingle 
i union. . 

R, Wale “4 approaches his idol ; pours forth torrents of wild eloquence ; 
and is laughed at for his pains. Feeling that he is an injured man who 
has sustained as much ill usage as befell Prometheus in the olden time, 
and longing for sympathy in his affliction, he plaintively narrates the 
burden of his sorrows to his friends, who tell him, it is “the way of the 
world,” and he might have expected it. What sort of a balm is it to 
be applied to his heart, to be told that itis the wayin which cruel woman- 
kind requite the devotion which is offered to them? The tortured 
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From the Southera Literary Messenger, } lover, in the frantic moments of his d 








esperation, thinks there is but slen- 
der consolation for him, to behold that it is the way of the goddesses of 
this world to amuse themselves by breaking hearts. He very properly 
thinks it against all the rules of right, that hearts should be crushed and 
used in MeAdamizing the road on which haughty woman travels to do- 
tminion. If this be “the way of the world,” what wonder, if, when re- 
flecting on the sighs, tears and sonnets he has so fruitlessly expended, he 
should exclaim with Martin in the play, “ Well, sir, if this be the way 
of the world, why, then, d—n it.” 

Sometimes, one becomes excessively patriotic ; and, fancying there is 
a very unequivocal bent in his genius towards politics, he enters that 
field, over which fatal siroccos forever blow, and on which no green 
thing ever flourishes. He harangues the dear people, in season and out 
of season, on the subjects of their rights and the grievances which the 
government imposes on them. Witha sacrifice of selfish interests wor- 





| thy of an old Roman in the most renowned period of his Common- 


wealth, he offers himself a candidate for the most sweet voices of bis 
neighbors. He is willing to foregoall the delight of kissing his wife end 
caressing his children, in order to become the servunt of the people.— 
The fires of patriotism, previously lambent, suddenly rage through his 
members, like the wild fires which sweep over the prairies with such 
awful desolation of crickets, lizards and Indian grass. In court-houses, 


| market-houses and street corners—by day and by night, he strives to re- 


animate the languid patriotism of his countrymen. He causes the cre- 
dulous to believe that not only his own nation’s welfare, but the perma- 
nence of the world and the stability of the solar system depend upon 
his election. 

At length the momentous day, on which is to be determined the fate 
of his country, arrives. He is defeated. He tears his hair—wrinzs his 
hands—and sheds Niagaras of tears,—not for himself, but for his wreteh- 
ed country. He seeks his kind friends, and lays bare a bosom distract- 
ed by a thousand griefs and misgivings. 

Here is a case, where one would suppose that the heartiest sympathy 
would be eloquently expressed. But instead of that, some sagacious 
supporter shakes his longitudinal head, and sighs as he says, “ ’tis the 
way of the world, sir, to prefer empty-headed fools like your opponent, 
to men of sense like your honored se!f.” What sort of a way is this to 
treat redoubtable patriots, burning with desire to serve a distracted coun- 
try and an unwilling constituency? The defeated patriot burns and 
flares like a fiery comet awhile, unti! bis heat gradually diminishes, ond 
he takes his appointed place as one of the uncounted specks which make 
up the Milky-Way, 

Again: a poor devil is smitten with a love of poetry and fame ; and 
he woos the unwilling muse with the most unrelaxing firmness. Ue 
lays all the beauties, glories and sublimities of heaven and earth under 
contribution, which he uses up in his songs as the cunning weaver of Brus 
sels carpets uses the colors before him. His labors are Herculean; and 
in fancy, he reads his name in characters of lightning, all over the walls 
of ‘ Fame’s proud temple.” The corners of hebdomadals of all sorts 
and sizes, are rendered luminous by the rays of his resplendent genius. 
As he reads bis own melodious odes in the sundry journals which have 
the howor of communicating them to an expecting world, he feels a most 
holy fervor stealing over his frame; and he feels the laurel budding on 
his inspired brow. For years, he labors most assiduously ; and, at length, 
thinking the world is impatient from long waiting and watching for the 
advent of a poetical Messiah, he gathers the fugitive productions of bis 
muse from the four quarters of the globe, and publishes the whole in a 
neat volume; and thereby is created, as he thinks, an era in the poeti 
cal history of his country. 

On the day of publication, he takes his stand within eye-shot of the 


| publisher’s counter, for the purpose of speculating on the countless 


crowds, who, he doubts not, will hasten on swift wings to ‘possess them- 


| selves of so much that is glorious in fancy and divine in genius. The 





ee 


sun crosses the meridian, but the crowds come not. The stara are 
sparkling on night's robes, and he walks forth to wonder what in the 
deuce is the reason, the entire edition of his marvellous works is, as yet, 
unpolluted by the touch of all classes—both patrician and plebeian. 

Months roll on; and his transcendent volumes are bored to death by 
greedy and unappreciating worms on booksellers’ shelves, or are pasted 
to death on the appendages of travellers. He too is told, that itis “the 
way of the world’’ to neglect its men of genius; but the story, however 
true in its application to himself, hath but slight balsamic influence over 
his wounded feeelings. If such be the way in which the world treats 
those who would be its most sovereign benefactors, well may our unap 
preciated bard henceforth brush the visions aside which throng his teem 
ing brow, and give it what Mr. Paff calls the “ cut direct.” 


Many more instances might be added; but enough have already been 
aiduced to prove to the satisfaction of every unslumbering reader, that 
‘the way of the world” is a most particularly bad way, and herewith we 
get out of it. T. H.S 

a — — 


Aw Ovrraceovs Pux.—At a splendid “ spread” at the Reform Club, 
where b— was ia every sense of the word the entertainer, one of the 
company made a remark upon the value of Shakespeare’s works. “ True 
there is one line alone of Shakespeare’s,” said he, “ undoubtedly worth 
two shillings ;"’— 

“Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis 'tis true.” 

Now, there are four ‘tis’s in it, and four tizzies, according to Cocker , 

amount to two shillings. —Crowguill, in Bentley's Miscellany ; 








—_ 





THE MARKETS AT PETERSBURG. 

The Gostinnoi Dwor of Petersburg, with its appendages may contain 
fell 10,000 shopkeepers traders, and dealers, exclusively of the peas- 
ants, who supply the market with provisions. As these peuple, whose 
homes are not at hand, are wanting all sorts of thifigs in the course of 
the day, those wants have drawn about them a great number of other 
traders. The alleys and streets of the bazaar‘incessantly swarm with 
itinerant venders of tea, with their large steaming copper kettles of | 
kwas, bread, cheese, sausages, which find a brisk demand among the | 
Lupzni, who are blest with good appetites. 
such as are heard and seen in our markets, are as yet unknown in the | 
bazaar of Petersburg ; for, in the first place, the Russian drives all care 
out of his head, and never suffers a murmur to escape his lips; and, in | 
the next, trade is always brisk in this rising country, slawa Bog ! (God 
be praised!) be the commodity as much beneath animadversiun as it will. 
In other countries goods obtain a ready sale by aspiring to the highest 
degree of excellence in quality; here it is just the reverse. The worse 
an article is—so, I verily believe the Russian speculators think—tie 
sooner the buyer will have need to replace it. You bry a pair of new 
boots, are pleased with their handsome make, and walk out in them 
twice or three times in fine weather; but let a heavy shower come on, | 
and they soak up the water like sponges; the outer soles, merely glued 
on, drop from your feet, and you run upon the inner to the bazaar, to buy® | 
anew pair. ‘Oh, how shamefully thy bootmaker has treated thee, 
daddy! Come to me; I will sell thee a pair, the best that can be made. | 
J ask but fifteen rubles. Upon my honor, I cannot abate a farthing.” — 
“‘T will give thee half the money.” “‘O daddy, daddy, thou wouldst 
not wrong me? Only look at this make; feel the leather, how soft, and 
yet so strong! Thou wilt not live to wear them out. 
so hasty. Don’t go away, daddy. 
bles; I cannot let them go for less. 
them in nice paper forthee. Fare thee well, and God grant thee health | 
to wearthem!”’ And you will have reason to thank God, if the first hot 
sunshine does not make the leather crack in all directions. A genuine 
German tradesman, seated in his shop, brooding over plans, and thinking 
of his wife and children, looks like calculation personified. The Rus- 
sians are almost invariably without thought or care. Rarely do you see 
them writing or keeping accounts: their business is simple, and needs 
no such artificial aids. When, therefore, they are not engaged with cus- 
tomers, or with chanting their invitations to passengers, they are in ge- 
neral full of all sorts of fun and frolic. In fine weather, a very favorite 
game with them is backgammon, and the board is even painted on the 
benches and tables that stand outside their shops. In winter they exer- 
cise themselves with a game at ball in the spacions passages of their ba- 
zaar, where they kick a large ball very adroitly over the heads of the 
passengers from one to another; or they assemble round the breakfast 
table and the steaming Ssamowar, and swallow whole cans of hot tea. 

At times they attend to their nightingales and other singing-birds, 
which always surround them in abundance, fasten their kaftan together, , 
put something or other to rights in their shops, and now and then ap- | 
proaching their Bog (saint) with devout reverence, pray for prosperity in 
their business. Besides the furriery, which ofcourse is partly most ex- 
cellent, and besides the ironmongery, the waxchandlery, and some other 
articles there are, upon the whole, but few genuine Russian commodi- 
ties in the Gostinnoi Dwor itself. Most of them are bad imitations of 
foreign patterns ; though it cannot be denied, that in these copies there is 
much thatis peculiar. In one corner all the dealers in images of saints 
have established themselves. The Russians, who always imagine that 
they ere forsaken by God and all his angels where they have not visible 
and palpable representations of his omnipresence, where the Almighty 
has not taken actual possession by the hand of the priest, and who, there- 
fore, hang their persons, their rooms, their doorways, and their gateways, | 
as well as their churches, with images of saints, have occasion, of course 
for an incredible quaitity of them. In heaps, like gingerbread nuts, and 
sold by dozens, little brass crosses, portraits of the Virgin Mary, St. | 
John, and St. George, and ether amulets, lie exposed before the shops. 
On the walls of the latter hang glittering figures of false silver and gold 
of all forms and dimensions ; small ones, a few inches in length and 
breadth, which the servants of great families fetch away by the gross, to 
supply new built houses, where they are nailed up in every room, behind 
the curtains ; large ones six or eight feet high fer orthodox tradesmen, | 
who, with their wives and children prostrate themselves before them ; | 
others for the use of village churches and city chapels. Some are fitted, | 
after the new fashion, into mahogany frames ; others adorned in the old | 
style, with pillars, porches, and whole temples, curiously platted with | 
silver wire. Many are new and fresh painted by pupils of the Peters- 





Complaints and distress, | 


Nay, nay, be not 
Thou shalt have them for eight ru- | 
There, take them, and I'll pack 


burg Academy of Sciences; but most of them are antiquated figures, 
seemingly encrusted and embrowned with the dust of ages, and these 
the lower class of Russians like best ; just as the German peasants pre- | 
fer old thummed and soiled hymn-books to such as are bran-new and | 
fresh bound. They are in particular request when it is known that they 
| 


have belonged tochurches, but less valued if they have grown old in the 
o * * * o 


service of privateindividuals. * 
But decidedly the most entertaining and interesting part of this great 

market-world for the foreigner, is that division of the Tschukin Dwor | 
where the poultry-market is held. It is composed of two long rows of | 
shops, stocked with birds, large and small, alive and dead, pigeons, | 
fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bulfinches, linnets, nightingales, and a 
hundred other Russian birds, which form the most picturesque and parti- 

colored aviary that can be conceived. The chops are built of soak, but | 
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| may be easily caught when a person sets about it. 


| them, and to amuse themselves with watching their flight. 


| lost. 
down to the Cannongate, a hard working artisan broke in upon the line 


| brain of our pretty heroine? 
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almost entirely open in front, so that one may conveniently see all that is 
in them from the street. In each of these shops there is a piquant 
medley of the real quintessence of rural sounds: the crowing of cocks, 
the cackling of hens, the chatter of ducks, the cooing of pigeons, enough 
to supply a hundred villages. From one row of shops to the other, the 
saints have built themselves flying bridges, such as we have already de- 
scribed. These bridges and the roofs are the resort of innumerable 
pigeons, each party of which is accustomed to its own roof, and which 





‘Lhe Ruasians, as 


| everybody knows, do not eat pigeons, which, as the dove is the repre- 


sentative of the Holy Ghost, they would consider ita heinous sin to do; 
and, therefore, they buy these birds merely to feed them, to play with 

It is @ truly 
interesting sight to see the Russian shopkeepers directing the flight of 
these birds at ever so great a height. For this purpose they merely fas- 
ten bits of rags to a long stick, and wave it about in various ways, which 
indicate to the well-schooled birds whether they are to fly higher, whe- 
ther to the right or the left, or whether it is intended that they should 
come down, in which case they descend as instantaneously as if they 
were shot. The ferce of custom reconciles even the bitterest enemies : 
thus, among the pigeons, and familiarly associating with them on the 
roofs, are to be seen cats, one of which is kept in each shop, on account 
of the mice. It isa remarkable sight to see these blood-thirsty animals 
among the little birds, to which they never do any harm, because their 
masters have cured them of the disposition to murder birds, and taught 
them gentleness and forbearance. The fly-catcher, the nightingale, the 
linnet, the bulfinch, the lark, all of them favorite birds with the Russian 
tradesmen, who always have a great number of them hanging up in their 
dwelling-houses, their bazaars, and their national coffee-bouses, twitter, 
in spite of the intense cold—it is probable that they too, like man, are 


| less tender here in the north than their brethren in the south—whenever 


there is a bright gleam of sunshine. The poor animals have not, during 
the whole long winter, a drop of water given them to drink, because in 
the cold shop it would instantly be converted into ice. Their little bottle 


| is merely filled with snow, which they are obliged to turn into liquid in 


their bills for themselves. They are, therefore, seen, wherever the sun 
has melted the iee ever so little, fluttering eagerly about the precious 
fluid, of which they have so long been deprived, and drinking it greedi- 
ly, and none of them mere so than the ducks and the pigeons.—Kohl's 


| Russia. 


-— —— 


A Scorcu Grir.—The British papers abound in anecdotes connected 
with the Queen’s late visit to Scotland. The following is too good to be 
As the Royal procession was returning from Edinburgh Castle 


and insisted upon shaking hands with Sir Robert Peel, who cordially in- 
dulged him, but it seems that when once Sandy obtained the hand of Sir 
Robert within his own, he had no disposition to part with such a rare and 
valuable commodity. The Premier in vain endeavored to extricate his 
hand from the iron grip of the Scotchman. Sit Robert pulled and twist- 
ed, but to no purpose, Sandy remarking quietly, ‘ Noo, Sir Rotert, as 
I hae gotten ye’re haun, I hae a word to say to you about ye’re govern- 
ment.” The Premier stood aghast in horror, for the procession moved 
on, and he was in danger of being smothered in the crowd. The country- 
man kept his grip, however, and did not liberate his friend from this 
“ Peter Grievous grapple” (as such horny grips have been designated in 
the “‘manual of hand shaking’’) until the Dragoons came up, when he 
snid, loud enough to be heard, chuckling to himself, ‘‘ Now ! I think that 
shou’d let him ken the difference atween a sliding scale and a fixed duty.” 


— 


_ 

Novet Barr ror A Mouse.—A rather amusing incident occurred a 
few nights since at the residence of a gent'eman at the Spa. One of the 
servant girls, who was in the habit of increasing the brilliancy and polish 
of her hair by the rather extravagant use of oil, bears’ grease, or some 
other of the numberless unctuous applications which are in use for beau- 
tifying the human head divine, retired to rest on Wednesday night last, 


, having been more than usually liberal in the application of the oily in- 


gredient. Who shall tell what visions of conquest floated through the 


Perhaps she dreamed of a declaration from 
the butcher’s boy, the baker, or the milkman, or some other victim to the 
witchery of a curl; but whatever was the nature of her dreams, she was 
woke out of them by a strange sensation on the top of her head; and on 
putting up her hand, something, whose coat was soft as velvet, and 
whose step was as light as that of a fairy, slipped between her fingers, 
and made a hasty retreat. It might have been Queen Mab heggelf, 
caught in her old practice of whispering vain thoughts into a poor hers 
ear; but the morning’s dawn dispelled the fond delusion, and afforded 
another sad proof that the days of the fairy tribe have been numbered, or 
that the Pucks and the Oberons and all the Titanian court have emi-” 
grated to some more congenial locality. In sad and sober truth, the poor 
girl’s luxuriant locks, on which she so much prided herself, and which 
she had taken so much pains to cultivate and beautify, had attracted the 
attention of a little animal which is at all times the aes all persons 
who wear petticoats. A mouse, in fact, roaming in search of his supper, 
had made an attack upon the fair maid's well-oiled bair, and nibbled 
away with such an industrious appetite, that the next morning the poor 


| wench was horror-struck at beholding a rel gr in the very centre of 
| her head as large as the palm of a man's h 


, the hair being cropped off 
by the mouse close to the roots.— Gloucester Journal. 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 22, 
=—_———_ - — 
MONEY AND BUSINESS. 

Mr, Robinson, the Loan Agent, came home from Europe in the Bri- 


tannia. Private 


He says that nobody would even talk about the loan. 
letters state that all moneyed men would frown upon any attempt to 
take # Joan from this country until something is done in relation to the 
repudiating States. 

Some specie is arriving toward New Orleans, and some Spanish Dol- 


lars are going to Boston for the East Indies. Mexicans § @ j prem. ; 


Spanish 35 @ 6 prem. 

The Fulton Bank has declared a dividend of 4 per cent. 

The news per Britannia produced no favorable effect whatever, upon 
the matket. The Liverpool Cotton and Grain markets were dull and 
heavy ; the price of cotton being about the same as rej orted by the 
steamer of the 19th ult. The slight firmness caused by the fire was en- 
tirely lost. The quantity destroyed was 42,000 bales, of which 33,000 
were American, . 

Sales of stocks continue light, and prices have a slight downward ten- 
dency. 

Jonatnan C. Coddington, Esq., has been elected President of the 
New York and Albany Railroad, vice John Delafield, Esq., resigned. 

The following have been the payments to the Safety Fund under the 
act allowing communication: Sixty-four banks, with an aggregate capi- 
tal of $22,665 248, have paid into the Treasury, uncurreat money, the 
sum of $481,970. 

{iF Look out for counterfeit five franc pieces. 

ictus 

Tue Tammany Nominations for Assembly, made on Thursday even- 
ing are: Dr. Thomas Hibbard, George Paulding, Daniel C. Pentz, 
Tighe Davy, Abraham B. Miller, James T. Thompson, D. F. Jones, 
Charles P. Daly, Edward Sandford, E. H. White, William MacMurray, 
and M. H. Vandyke. The 


morning, and it was believed till the last moment diat Michael Walsh 


work occupied until 3 A. M., on Friday 


would be one of the candidates. He may give the sachems some trou- 
ble yet. 
—EoE 
{G" J. Phillips Phoenix has been nominated for Congress by the Whigs 
of the First Ward in this city. 
 —— 
{> A second trial of Monroe Edwards 
cuit Court in this city, It does not excite so much interest as the first 


did. 


is proceeding before the Cir- 


—_— 
Tue Episcopat Mission to Jerusatem.—It will be recollected 
that statements have been circulated, to the effect that the Protestant 
Ac- 


counts to the first of July contradict these statements, and deny that any 


Episcopal Bishop of Jerusalem bad met danger and insult there. 


thing of an unpleasant character has taken place. 
—— - 

Tue Troric.—Under this title a new daily paper, of a sprightly and 
interesting characte, has been commenced in New Orleans. The politi- 
cal course of the paper is Whig, and its conductors are Messrs G. W. 

Sradbury, W. H. McCardle, and A. S. Merriefield. 


men are au fail to the business, and Mr. Bradbury has long been known 


All these gentle- 


as one of the best newspaper writers in the country. 
nsiineaiiiainaienions 
Tne Mornine Caronicre, a new penny paper, edited and published 
bo J. M. Moore, with able assistants, who let their works and not their 


names speak for them, has been enlarged. The publisher makes liberal 
efforts to secure patronage by giving a full and excellent paper; and we 
trust that his ardent enthusiasm, and untiring industry may meet a full 
and ample reward. 
$$ 
Hancinc Betis 1n Trees.—The hanging of bells in trees would, I 
think, have a very pretty effect, for even those that are placed round the 
necks of sheep, which are not tuned, are in general very much liked.— 
Were they properly tuned, they would have a much more harmonious 
sound. I am much surprised that bells are not used on the grounds of 
the nobilif$and gentry, and I have no doubt that they would be used, if 
they knew the effects they would produce, aud where they were to be 
procured. 
red, or to ring changes; the works could be moved by a small stream of 
by If musical bells were placed on the top of a build- 
ng in a tarret, they would have to be moved by weights; if they were te 


be moved by I believe 


tot 
water, Or weights. 


water, an erection could be made on 


irpose, 


‘hey could be fitted up to play by machinery any tunes requi-* 
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most persons who would like to have such bells think they would be very 
expensive, as they imagine they must have large bells to produce a deep 
tone; but that is not the case, as the same depth of tone can be produced 
from much smaller bells, but of course not so loud. 

—— 

We learn from Frankfort that the Austrian, Prussian, Saxon, Bavari- 
an, and Wurtemburg Governments, have at their joint charge, purchased 
the houze which belonged to Geethe, at Weimar, and in which he lived, 
together with his rich collections in the sciences and arts, with the pur- 
pose of presenting the whole to the German Confederation, to be formed 
into a national public museum, under the direction of the Diet, and the 
statutes for its regulation to be formed by that body. The family of Go- 
ethe, in consideration of this noble design, have fixed the price at 1,200,- 
000 frances, being one-third less than the intrinsic value. 

————— 


MARRIED. 


In this city, on the 15th inst., at St. Luke’s Church, by the Rev. J. M. Forbes, 
P. R. Mumford, to Clara Amelia, daughter of R. B. Van Zandt. 

In this city, on the 17th inst., by Rev. Duncan Dunbar, James D. Torrey to 
Louisa D. Frost. 

At Jersey city, on the 17th inst., in St. Matthew’s Chureh, by Rev. Dr. Barry, 
Thomas W. Oames, Esq., to Miss Rebecea Stevenson. 

At Bridgeport, on the 17th inst., by Rev. Dr. G. 8. Coit, Captain R 
tu Miss Mary Anv Smith. 

At Utica on the 13th instant, W. H. Prown, of Marshall, Michigan, to Janette 
E. Backus, davehter of William W. Backus, of U. 

At Fredericksburgh, Md., on the 6th instant, Mr. Robert H. Alexan’ 
Margaret Timberlake. 

On Tuesday evening, 1#th insi., by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Van Rankin, of New 
Brunswick, Mr. John M. Quackewbos, to Miss Sophia Y., eldest daughter of John 
Moffat, Exq., of this city. 

In this city, on the [éth inst., by the Rev. Samuel D. Burchard, § 


hard Peck, 


r, to Miss 


uel Valen- 


tine, to Anne Elizabeth, daughter of the late Captain Ebenezer Cobb, of Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 
DIED. 
In this city, on the 18th inst., Mr. Christopher Griffin, aged 25, formerly of 


New London. 
In this city, on the 17th inst. Alexander M‘G. Black, in the 42d year of his age. 
In thiscity, Mrs. Anne Margaret Beekermaun, aged 56. ‘ 


Near Flemington, N. J. on the 15th inst., Gen. Nathan Price, at on advanced 


age. 

At Middletown, Ct., on the 9th inst., Hon. Joshua Stow, in the S!st vear of his 
age. 

At his residence in Stephenstown, Rensselaer county, on the ‘it ust., Henry 


Plait, Esq., aged 75, being one of the oldest residents. 
At Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Maine, on the 7th inst., Major R. M. Kirby, 
mandant of the Fort. 





com 

Ovr Bartimorne Acency.—Mr. William Taylor, the Baltimore Ago t for Bro- 
ther Jonathan, has removed his office from 12 North street, to No. 6, same street. 
—a more commodious place of business, and nearer to Baltimore street. Mr 
Taylor receives all our cheap novels as soon as they are issued. 

TO BE PUBLISHED, 

In course of coming week in an Extra number of the Brother Jonathan, the 

first American Edition of 
PHINEAS QUIDDY, 

A New Novel by JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of “ Paui Pry,” and vari ther 


humorous works. 

Price, 124 cents a copy — ten copies for One Doilar. 

Speaking of this new work, Colburn’s New Monthly says:—** Mr. 
Poole is a humorist of acknowledged power, and the work before us is 
one of the most attractive productions ever presented to the public in 
this now so very popular department of literature.” 


THE NOVEL ENTERPRISE. 

TEN NEW NOVELS FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
BY FOR SPAPER POSTAGE 
Orders for the following works will be received, at the binif 


SENT MAIL NEW 





of 12 cents a copy, or Ten Copies for $1, when sent by mail ; 
THE LAST OF THE BULLWINKLES—A sterling Novel, by the 
author of “ The Brakeman,” “The Percy Family,” &c. First Ameri. 
can edition. 
PERCIVAL KEENE, a Tale of the Sea, by Capt. Marryatt, author 
of “* Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OBADIAH 


Story, told in 200 Engravings. 


OLDBUCK, a 1 


The following works will appear in course of a few weeks : 
LAST OF THE BARONS, by E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 
AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, by 


| CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., (Boz.) 


i 
| 


A forth-coming work of fiction, by G. P. R. JAMES—Also ORI- 
GINAL NOVEL by one of the first American Novelists. We s! ati 


nue to publish a new novel every fortnight. Piice 124 cts. a copy 


Letters should be addressed, free of postage, to 
WILSON AND COMPANY 


162 Nassau-street, New York, 




















































